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Fully agreed as were ATLAS’ key editors and production heads a year ago that 
the time was auspicious for launching a Magazine of the World Press, nine 
months after first publication our subscribers’ response has gratified us past 
fondest expectations. Our average paid circulation figure as announced by 
Charles L. Werts and published last month by Post Office requirement is: 57,374. 
We thank you all, and hope you will long remain our interested friends and con- 
tributive readers. Please continue writing to us! 

Mr. Werts, the Associate Publisher (who is also Rear Admiral U.S.N., 
Ret. ), came to ATLAS in 1959, in which year he retired from the Navy in 
order to help direct our publication plans. He brought with him an extensive 
background of financial planning and management plus an intense interest 
in what is happening in the world, particularly as that affects the U.S. A grad- 
uate of the Naval Academy in 1931, he commanded ships and aircraft units at 
sea during the war years and up to his retirement; ashore he was chiefly 
occupied with budget and financial planning, having helped draft the charter 
of the Comptroller of the Navy, and as the first Chief of Budget and Finance of 
SACLANT, the Atlantic counterpart of SHAPE. Also he served on the staff as- 
sisting Averell Harriman to evaluate NATO’s requirements in the early Fifties. 

He and his wife, a Washingtonian, now live in New York, where she continues 
her painting career while he meets the manifold challenges of publishing with 
indispensable aplomb, ably abetted by Annabel Lee, our Administrative Assist- 
ant. Admiral Werts has the Navy Cross, a Presidential Unit citation et al., and 
already deserves their publishing equivalents—plus the Purple Heart—from 
ATLAS! 

I hope George Salter will design these medals for us. Mr. Salter designed 
ATLAS as requested: “for easy reading and distinctive good looks,” not to men- 
tion creating its star-shaped five continents symbol. He, too, brought to the 
assignment far more qualifications than there is space to list here. In brief, he 
teaches at the School of Art and Architecture of Cooper Union in New York as 
he has done for the past twenty-four years. Concurrently free-lancing, he is well 
known as a book designer for Knopf and other publishers, and is a world- 
famous expert on typography and calligraphy. 

Personal details of Mr. Salter’s history are best left to himself, from notes 
he was asked to provide: “. . . Born . . . in Bremen, Germany . . . Moved 
to Berlin in 1906 (and out of Berlin to U.S.A. in 1934). Schooling: gymnasium 

(Continued on page 496) 
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WORLD PRESS COMMENT 





AS THE END of 1961 draws near, the range and variety of world press com- 
ment reveal the growing interdependence of nations and regions. A year ago 
at this time the eyes of the world focused on the President-elect of the United 
States. Now that President Kennedy approaches the end of his first year in 
the White House, the press of almost every country devotes more and more 
space to reporting and appraising the affairs of almost every other country. 
The press of Moscow and Peking—those rival capitals of world revolution— 
has always tried to cover the whole world in extensive if monotonous detail. 
The non-Communist press now returns the compliment—witness the cover- 
age of the Twenty-second Communist Party Congress at Moscow. As for the 
cut-and-dried analyses that have poured from the Soviet and the Chinese 
capitals, they guide the party faithful, provide texts that illuminate or con- 
found Kremlinologists all around the world, but otherwise defeat them- 
selves. Not only does the press of every non-Communist country give its own 
interpretation of the news from Moscow and Peking; Indians discuss mega- 
ton bombs, Latin Americans exhort President Kennedy to stand firm on Ber- 
lin and Swiss reporters unveil the mysteries of the Middle East. But no 
current topic gave rise to such numerous and varied comments, this past 
month, as the Party Congress. 


FORMER COMMUNISTS have unique insights into the workings of the 
world Communist movement and few of them can match the recent record 
of Wolfgang Leonhard of Die Zeit as an interpreter of current Soviet devel- 
opments. Leonhard spent the war years as a Communist official in Moscow; 
after the war he returned to his native Germany, defected to Tito in 1949, 
and now resides in the Federal Republic. He has been recently a frequent 
contributor to Die Zeit, where a year ago he began calling attention to the 
strained relations between Khrushchev and Enver Hoxha, the Albanian 
Communist leader who has turned more and more openly to Mao Tse-tung; 
Mao has reciprocated by sending Albania a greater amount of aid than it 
ever got from Moscow. Khrushchev’s open attack on Hoxha at the Twenty- 
second Party Congress and Chou En-lai’s open support of the Albanian dicta- 
tor seemed to Leonhard the most important event of the Congress, and Die 
Zeit (3 November) gave him a whole page to analyze what he called “The 
Party Congress of Surprises.” Unlike the conventional American journalist, 
Leonhard puts his strongest comments in his closing, not his opening, 
paragraph: 
The outer trappings of unity always consisted primarily of facade. The differ- 
ences among the three rival centers of world communism became steadily more 
pronounced. But the sharper the conflicts inside the Soviet bloc and within the 
world Communist movement, the more the confidence and the independence 
of the individual states and the individual Communist parties increased. The 
great divergence within world communism has begun, and with it has come 
disintegration. 
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Earlier in his analysis Leonhard stressed the different approaches that 
the three rival Communist centers—Belgrade, Moscow and Peking—take 
toward the crucial issues of Stalin and Stalinism: 


The Yugoslavs favor a break not only with Stalin but with his system, which 
they call ‘‘nationalist bureaucratic.” The Soviet leaders denounce the crimes of 
Stalin but refuse to discuss the system of Stalinism. The leaders of the Chinese 
and Albanian Communist parties sce Stalin as “the great Marxist-Leninist.” 


Leonhard defines these differences in greater detail: 

Belgrade, the center of reformed communism, with its drive to break loose from 
dogma, to develop the ideas of Marx and Engels in creative directions, to 
strike out on a new path that Soviet communism has not taken; Moscow, now 
as always the mightiest center of power, which tries to adapt to modern indus- 
trial organization the system of forced industrialization inherited from Stalin 
without weakening the rule of the Party apparatus in any way; finally, Peking 
(supported and in some respects surpassed by extremist Albania), which faces 
the task of adopting political and economic measures that will hasten indus- 
trialization and the transformation of society and which has thereby become a 
radical, military variant of communism. 


KHRUSHCHEV wound up the Twenty-second Congress boasting that his 
scientists had underestimated the power of their megaton bomb. The Paris 
weekly, France Observateur (2 November ), opened its final commentary on 
the Congress by asking if Khrushchev had also underestimated the power of 
the bomb’s political propaganda. France Observateur speaks for the non- 
Communist left—sometimes in the language of anti-communism, some- 
times in the language of neutralism, but always with authority on events 
behind the Iron Curtain. Thus, one of its editors, Gilles Martinet, quoted 
some French Communists of his acquaintance who predicted— after read- 
ing Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin: “Now he will disavow Maurice 
Thorez.” And according to Martinet, France does not have to choose between 
Stalinism and Khrushchevism but faces the task of “finding a form of mod- 
ern socialism adapted to the possibilities of modern Europe.” 

Following the brief Martinet editorial France Observateur presented its 
analysis of the Congress by Jacques Michel under the title “The Debunking 
of Stalin.” Michel contrasts what he calls “the optimism of Khrushchev with 
the pessimism of Molotov,” citing Gomulka in Poland and Kadar in Hungary 
as comparative “liberals” who represent the first phase of de-Stalinization 
that began in 1956. On the other hand, he lumps Ulbricht’s East Germany 
with Hoxha’s Albania as Stalinist survivals and asks whether Khrushchev’ 
decision to raise the Berlin issue “does not constitute a maneuver to prevent 
popular reactions in Communist East Germany now that the Twenty-second 
Congress has launched the second phase of the de-Stalinization campaign.” 
Michel also notes that Mikoyan reproached Molotov and other members of 
the so-called anti-Party group with fundamental pessimism, with overesti- 
mating the power of imperialism and with underestimating the achieve- 
ments of socialism. Mikoyan noted that in 1955 Molotov denied that the 
Soviet Union had yet achieved socialism, and Michel goes on to describe 
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Khrushchev’s present line as a reversion to the Stalinist slogan of thirty years 
ago, which called for “socialism in one country.” For as long as Khrushchev 
assumes that the Soviet example will persuade the rest of the world to choose 
communism he tends to limit the aid that the Soviet Union gives other less 
developed Communist lands. 

Michel also suggests that the second, spectacular phase of de-Staliniza- 
tion does not seek to extirpate Stalinism as such but rather to restrain Khru- 
shchev’s domestic opposition which has criticized his agricultural program 
and called for a faster build-up of heavy industry and less emphasis on con- 
sumer goods. Indeed, Pravda (16 October) boasted that Khrushchev’s own 
seven-year plan of industrialization will include an additional 10 percent 
increase in steel production. The Michel article continues: 

But who are these partisans of heavy industry who have forced Khrushchev to 
give ground? Here we enter the ficld of conjecture. Certainly they are not 
Stalinists; otherwise they would have been purged years ago. It seems more 
likely that they consist of certain Party cadres and representatives of heavy 
industry who are grateful to Khrushchev for having increased the power 
of the Communist Party at the expense of the bureaucrats and for having sup- 
pressed a series of administrative controls that hampered them. In addition, 
these men seem to insist on the primacy of heavy industry because their 
careers depend on the results they achieve in this quarter. 


Yet according to Jacques Michel, Khrushchev is not the man to give up his 
plans for agriculture just for the sake of promoting heavy industry. Unable, 
therefore, to defeat the proponents of heavy industry by a frontal attack, he 
will certainly try to turn their flank: 

On the one hand, having brought de-Stalinization into the open, it will be 
easier for him to attack the only solid survival of Stalinist dogma: the primacy 
of heavy industry. On the other hand, “K” apparently wants the Communist 
Party itself to liquidate this dogma. Hence the proclamation in the new pro- 
gram that the “dictatorship of the proletariat” has ended and that “the State 
of all the people” has replaced it. The mission of the proletariat, which had 
originally been to develop the productive forces of industry—especially of heavy 
industry—is officially terminated; at the same time all the productive forces, 
including those of agriculture, will be equally developed and “agriculture shall 
become the affair of all the people.” 


THE PREMIER has proved an apt pupil of Stalin in his conduct of political 
purges. But he must improve on Stalin’s farm policies if he would improve 
on Stalin’s record. Bit by bit, between mid-August and mid-October, the 
Soviet press has revealed one of Khrushchev’s major problems—perhaps, 
indeed, his biggest problem of all—as it reported the sad state of the “new 
lands” program launched by Khrushchev in 1956. The harvests gathered 
that year from more than four hundred million newly sown acres in Kazak- 
stan had sent Khrushchev’s stock soaring and discredited Molotov, Malenkov 
and Bulganin. But dust storms presently laid waste the thin topsoil. Much of 
the land yielded nothing but weeds, farm machinery broke down, the farm 
laborers dispersed, the farm organizations fell apart. In 1959 Khrushchev\ 
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tried purging these organizations; ii 1960 the harvest declined again. The 
new lands, known as Zelinny Krai, covered as great an area as the Ukraine, 
They provided between 16 and 23 percent of the total Soviet grain produc- 
tion of 16.5 million tons of grain, with 10.9 millions assigned to the State. 
The Party Organization then raised the second figure to 11.2 millions. On 
September 26, Pravda of Kazakstan announced that grain deliveries to the 
State would total only five million tons and that the plan had fallen 40 per- 
cent short of its goals. Yield per acre had also steadily fallen since 1959. 
Not until early October did the Moscow press report what had happened. 
Since then, word has come from Kazakstan that Party officials, charged with 
injury to state property, have received death sentences, and although Khru- 
shchev himself backed the new lands program, he now blames its failures 
on the anti-Party group. The fact that he hastened to these new lands as soon 
as the Party Congress adjourned reflects his personal concern. 


PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV was not such a busy man that he could not find 
time to reply to a statement signed by Bertrand Russell and three other mem- 
bers of Britain’s neutralist Committee of One Hundred protesting the explo- 
sion of the fifty megaton bomb. And The New Statesman (3 November) 
found space to print Lord Russell’s thoughts on the subjeci. Khrushchev’s 
observation that: “The source of international tension and the arms race is 
the policy of the Western powers,” caused Russell to point out: “This is onlv 
half the truth.” As he sees it, Khrushchev and such groups as the United 
States Air Force Association share the blame equally: 
All those of us in the West who are working to prevent a nuclear war are re- 
duced almost to despair by the recent atrocious actions of the Soviet govern- 
ment, while on the contrary, those in the West who desire a nuclear war are 
encouraged by every crime and folly of which the Sovict government is guilty. 


After urging statesmen on both sides to stop issuing “indistinguishable 
pronouncements” and declaring that “all friends of Man must be saddened” 
by Khrushchev’s “march along the road to folly,” Russell concludes: 

The greatest danger that we face now, in this time of very imminent disaster, 
is that we should give in to these warmongers of the West as the Russians 
have shown by their recent actions they have succumbed to the warmongers of 
the East. We must continue to oppose both, to remember that both are guilty 
of leading us to our present dangerous pass, that both now seem to have the 
bit in their teeth. We must continue to urge the West—since we can influence 
only the West—to insist upon negotiation with determination to arrive at a 
peaceful issue, to refuse to answer provocative acts with provocative acts, to 
refuse, in fact, to go to war. 


But the British have a sense of humor as indomitable as their moral sense. 
Writing on “Civil Defense: Fact or Fancy?” in The Manchester Guardian 


Weekly, Christopher Driver finds a humorous lining even to a mushroom 


cloud: 
It is just as well for the gaiety of the nation that civil defense in the nuclear 
age has such immense comic possibilities. How would we all confront our 
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predicament if we were not fortified by the news that Puddletown’s CD equip- 
ment consists of seven stretchers, nine blankets and a billiard table; that Ox- 
ford’s CD Committee has spent £25,000 on constructing artificial ruins to 
practice on; that ““D for danger’’ will be tapped out on dustbin lids during an 
exercise in Carlisle; and that the designated burial officer of the City of London 
has been officially told: “Since the introduction of the hydrogen bomb, the 
whole question of burial of the dead has had to be reconsidered, but up to 
the present time nothing satisfactory has been formulated.” 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE'’S refusal to talk with his allies about talks with 
Khrushchev has given rise to open criticism in London and to increased con- 
fusion in Washington. But President Kennedy’s approach to the Berlin crisis 
has caused growing concern in Paris, where the weekly edition of Figaro 
(5 October) has printed an open letter from Raymond Aron—professor, 
philosopher and popular commentator on world affairs—to the man in the 
White House. Taking as his point of departure a New York Times dispatch 
reporting that President Kennedy plans to review and reappraise the ideas 
that have guided him during his first nine months in office, Mr. Aron stresses 
the risks that the President has assumed in getting so many expert opinions, 
especially those of professors: 
A man like you, in your situation, with the crushing responsibilities you must 
bear, is inevitably tempted not to carry any one of the many conceivable 
policies laid before you to its logical conclusion. You hear men expound the 
black and white of every subject, vet in the field of foreign policy the half 
measure and the compromise usually result in the worst features of both. 


Mr. Aron goes on to cite the Cuban fiasco and contrasts the compromise 
Kennedy struck there with the clear but odious decision Khrushchev made 
in Hungary in 1956. “In the international jungle the leader of a great power,” 
wrote Mr. Aron, “can encounter only one disgrace worse than being odious; 
it is to be ridiculous.” Khrushchev made that choice, accepting all the risks 
and penalties it imposed. Mr. Aron’s open letter concludes: 

If I do not hesitate to irritate you with inopportune recollections it is because 
I fear you may be about to repeat the Cuban error. It is no secret that you 
make it a habit to listen to contradictory advice: at one extreme, Mr. Dean 
Acheson; at the other, less well-known personalities who favor “flexibility” and 
“negotiation.” In theory you have chosen the “hard” policy, but you have in- 
jected a more or less massive dose of “flexibility” into the style, the language 
and the method. The result at the moment is that nobody knows, as one 
American journalist has put it, whether you are planning to play the part of a 
Churchill or a Chamberlain. Nobody denies that your address to the United 
Nations was worthy of a Churchill. But what does it mean? .. . 

I do not know whether or not you should “negotiate,” but if you are ready 
today to recognize the government of East Germany, it would have been 
better to have done it sooner or to wait a few months than to do it now, for 
what is at stake is not only the fate of two million Berliners, it is your capacity 
—the capacity of the United States—to convince Khrushchev that you have 
the nervous strength not to yield to blackmail. 
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You have said that the events of the next ten months could decide the fate 


of humanity for the next ten thousand years. Permit me to be less apocalyptic. 
The events of the next ten weeks could decide the fate of Europe for the next 
ten years. And the decisions will be made in Washington, not in London or 
Paris. Let one conception and one conception only inspire these decisions, and 
hope will be reborn that peace, Berlin and the future of Europe can all be saved. 


THE INDIAN press, on the other hand, praises “honest old Bertrand Russell” 
while charging that Dr. Edward Teller has told the United States “to make 
up its mind to poison the whole world in order that it may energetically run 
an admittedly hopeless race with Russia in the nuclear program.” These 
words appear in Swarajya (23 September ) of Madras in the course of a lead- 
ing article entitled “Lost Moral Power” by one of the grand old men of the 
Indian Congress Party, C. Rajagopalachari, who formerly supported Nehru 
but now regards him as too socialistic. The article continues: 

All the wisdom of peace-loving and civilized humanity must concentrate now on 

how to reduce the insane bullies of the world to orderly and lawful behavior. 

The rulers of the uninvolved world are on the other hand in such an insane 
hurry to borrow from and be obliged to the very same bullies, one or the other 
or both, that they have hopelessly lost all power to influence them. Nehru, 
loaded with dollars and rubles, can but poise himself deftly on the rope of neu- 
tralism. He cannot command when he has so greatly to depend. 

And what for is he in this dependent pass? For “progress” and “material 
advance” —when the total advance is . . . toward inevitable annihilation. If 
Gandhi had been alive, would he have approved of this shortsighted, blind and 
abject dependence on the very criminals who are conspiring in world annihila- 
tion? He would have kept India out of that folly and spoken as one with authority 
and commanded where now we smile for further favors, as a broken-down, con- 
demned prisoner foolishly asks for a drink or a cake before going to his end. 





INDIAN NEUTRALISTS criticize the U.S.S.R. and the United States equally; 
British neutralists, assuming they can make no impression on the Soviet 
leaders, concentrate their fire on the Americans. Soviet spokesmen blame 
the cold war and the nuclear arms race on the West Germans. D. Melnikov, 
senior researcher for the Soviet Institute of World Economy and Interna- | 
tional Relations and specialist in German affairs, writing in the October issue 
of International Affairs, a Moscow political monthly, discusses “Shades of . 
the Past over Western Europe.” He begins by recalling that twice in the pres- 
ent century “German militarism provoked two European wars which grew 
into worldwide conflagrations.” His closing paragraph sums up: 
The West German militarists are acting as instigators and firebrands. They are 
living in the past and imitate Hitler and Goebbels, Ribbentrop and Goring. ‘The 
shades of these fascist fiihrers reduced to dust are now hanging over the policy 
of the Western powers. But such a policy has no prospects, it can end only in 
complete failure. 


' 


In the body of his article Melnikov points out that the West German Fed- 
eral Republic produced 68 percent more goods than all of Germany in 1936 | 
and 32 percent more than in 1939. Of West German rearmament he writes: 
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The Federal Republic is rearming at an intensive pace. In the first stage of 
rearmament, in 1953-54, the military expenditure of the Federal Republic was 
fixed at DM2,800 million, while in 1954—55 it rose to DM8,000 million. Thus, 
the military expenditure of Federal Germany exceeded the military appropria- 
tions of Hitler during the first two years of his rule (about 2,000 million marks 
annually). The total military expenditure of West Germany during the first 
eleven years of Adenauer’s rule (1950-1960) amounted to DM108,000 million. 
Hitler spent DM90,000 million on war preparations between 1933 and 1939. 
Consequently, for the rate of remilitarization, too, West Germany does not lag 
behind the Nazi Reich. 


SHORTLY AFTER a revolt in Syria’s Army led that country to break away 
from Egypt and the United Arab Republic, Arnold Hottinger—who covers 
the Middle East for the Neue Ziircher Zeitung—made his way from his head- 
quarters at Beirut to the Syrian capital of Damascus. On September 29 Presi- 
dent Nasser of Egypt acknowledged that the break had occurred; on October 
5 he recognized Premier Kuzbari’s new government and called for its admis- 
sion to the United Nations. Almost at once reports from Syria and Egypt 
revealed that younger army officers who led the revolt at once turned politi- 
cal power over to a group of professional, conservative politicians. Not only 
did the revolt rid Syria of Egyptian rule, it also ousted Colonel Abdul Hamid 
Serraj, who before and after the creation of the U.A.R. headed his own secret 
police force of five thousand men. Nasser had given Serraj the title of Vice 
President of the United Arab Republic, but Serraj still controiled his secret 
police through his assistant, Colonel Sibai. Neither the Syrian Army officers 
who led the revolt nor the politicians who came to power trusted Serraj, who 
tried to organize a coup of his own but wound up in jail. 

Where does Syria go from here? Hottinger concludes a detailed factual 
narrative that filled several pages of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung (21, 22 Octo- 
ber ) with these observations: 

One can assume that the younger generation of officers who carried out the revolt 
and the veteran politicians who now belong to the government do not completely 
agree politically. Despite their attacks on Nasser’s authoritarian methods, the 
younger generation—to which the officers belong—inclines toward a belief in 
state socialism, whereas the older generation—with which most of the rich 
families are identified—would restrict the role of the State to narrow limits. 
Such divergences, already clearly revealed on the horizon, may not come into 
the open in the near future because the Kuzbari government regards itself as a 
stop-gap affair and will restrict its fundamental decisions to matters affecting the 
general national welfare. The political struggle has been postponed but not 
eliminated. The old Syrian parties have come to life again and resumed activity. 
The Communist Party tried hard to win representation in the next Syrian 
Parliament. In its Lebanese newspapers it has promised its full support to the 
new government and has resorted to its usual tactics of trying to build a ““Na- 
tional Front” which it can gradually manipulate. Khaled Bakdash, the exiled head 
of the Syrian Communist Party and the recognized leader of all Arab Commu- 
nists, has telegraphed his good wishes to Dr. Kuzbari and asked the Army’s per- 
mission to return to Damascus. 

There is imminent danger that conditions will soon revert to what they were 
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in 1958. At that time the different political groups inside Syria and the Army 
had fought among themselves for so long and staged so many nationalistic 
demonstrations that only two extremist centers of power survived: the Baath 
Party, consisting of socialistic nationalists, and the Communists. To get them 
out of the way, the new Syrian government may attempt to organize the first 
elections without the participation of any political parties and try to set up a 
constituent assembly of “independents.” But is seems doubtful that such veteran 
party leaders as Adnan Kuwatly who now favor this approach will be able to 
resume their political careers in the guise of “independents.” At least one may 
hope that the old politicians and the more mature voters have learned enough 
in recent years to keep political rivalries and personal emotions under control. 


For several months before Syria’s non-violent departure from the U.A.R. 
President Nasser had steadily tightened his expanding control over Egypt. 
The loss of Syria now seems likely to intensify this nationalistic, socialistic, 
authoritarian trend, and Amnon Bartur’s weekly column, “Middle East 
Scene,” in The Jerusalem Post (13 October ) warns that “Those who look for 
anything like stability in the area as a result of the United Arab Republic’s 
collapse may be in for disappointment.” He reports that the Syrian insur- 
gents narrowly escaped defeat and that Cairo missed victory “just as nar- 
rowly.” Whereas Hottinger described the strategy of the Syrian rebels as 
brilliant improvisation, Bartur ascribes their success primarily to Nasser’s 
stupidity. But if the Syrians took advantage of the breaks Nasser gave them, 
Nasser quickly accepted his defeat, thereby cutting his losses to a minimum. 


THE FREE PRESS of France offers the widest variety of opinion on all 
controversial matters. While the learned Raymond Aron, an old friend of 
the United States, sternly calls upon President Kennedy, in the conserva- 
tive columns of Le Figaro, to make up his mind on Berlin and commit 
himself to a firm policy there, Tibor Mende, a more liberally inclined 
journalist of Hungarian descent who has visited Red China and has re- 
cently returned from a tour of the United States, not only calls for a 
policy of “regional neutralization” but reports that the President has 
already accepted such a policy from the hands of Professor Walt Whitman 
Rostow, who accompanied General Maxwell Taylor to South Vietnam. 
Writing in L’Express (24 October) Mr. Mende assures his readers: 
The majority of Americans are fully disposed to listen to the new President, who 
in his turn, has fully decided to take the advice of qualified counselors. All of 
them are very conscious that the time for simple, clear solutions has passed and 
that America must prepare itself for years of tension, bargaining, of insecurity, 
and imperfect compromises. . . . The S.O.S. flashed recently by President 
Diem of South Vietnam attempted to involve the United States deeply and in 
the most spectacular fashion in Southeast Asia. Right-wing Americans took 
advantage of the opportunity to raise their usual lamentations about our mortal 
danger, about appeasement, and the necessity of putting an end to it for good 
and all. As in the past, these maneuvers sought to commit the government to 
irreversible action. . . . 
Washington perhaps did not resent these passionate warnings because they 
showed the Communists that Americans took things seriously. Yet the real 
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decisions take a different shape, and throughout 1961 President Kennedy has 
done his utmost to diminish the “inflexibility” of the methods of military 
reprisal he inherited from his predecessor. 


HOW DIFFERENTLY the Chinese Communists view that situation. “New 

U.S. Aggressive Designs in South Vietnam,” announces the Peking Review 

(27 October ). In the language of “double-speak,” worthy of George Orwell's 

1984, it gives this description of the developing situation in South Vietnam: 
The United States has recently fabricated a myth about the so-called invasion 
of Vietnam by North Vietnamese troops moving through Laos. This is aimed at 
creating a pretext not only for sending U.S. troops to South Vietnam but also 
for continuing intervention and aggression against Laos. . . . 


IN SPITE OF Castro and Quadros, in spite of the Dominican Republic and 
Ecuador, the Latin American press has now become so cosmopolitan in its 
range of interest and variety of opinion that it discusses the Berlin crisis 
and the Party Congress, the megaton bomb and the future of the United 
States with as much assurance as does the press of Europe. It took two 
world wars to bring the press of the United States to maturity; it has taken 
the events since the Second World War to produce comparable effects in 
Latin America. Consider, for example, these disillusioned reflections in 
Excelsior (25 October) of Mexico City: 
If the United Nations could not ban atomic tests, how can we expect it to 
prevent a world war? During the last two months we have seen two inter- 
national conferences meet and fail: first the Organization of American States 
and now the United Nations. If rhetoric, imagination, reason and negotiation 
do not help international assemblies achieve world peace and security, why con- 
tinue such international hoaxes? Mexico spends several million pesos every 
year to support international bodies that help neither Mexico nor the world. 


And Khrushchev’s speech to the Party Congress led Mexico City’s El 
Universal (21 October) to offer this advice: 

One must hope that Western statesmen do not succumb to infantile illusions. 
Experience has shown that one cannot repose confidence in the peaceful senti- 
ments proclaimed by the Russians. Khrushchev’s offer to postpone his deadline 
for settling the Berlin question neither eases nor solves the problem. One sees 
no chance for compromise. The world must understand by now that words 
not followed up by deeds have no substance. 


From the Colombian capital of Bogota comes this expression of confi- 
dence in Kennedy and de Gaulle as set forth in El Tiempo (21 October): 
One must note that the West’s attitude, as revealed in the determination of 
President Kennedy and General de Gaulle, has begun to bear fruit. Quite 
possibly the unity and firmness of the West’s position surprised the Kremlin, 
which fully understands that an atomic war would not be a one-sided affair. 
The Russians have experienced the horrors of war in their own flesh and bone. 
They know what it means. Khrushchev’s announcement that he may postpone 
signing a separate peace treaty with East Germany until after the turn of the 
year may or may not prove a step backward. 
QuINcy HOowE 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


PEARL HARBOR SPY 


Surgurn Suzuki, VICE ADMIRAL 


Translated from NIPPON, Tokyo, November 1961 


The following article is a first-hand report by the present Commander of the 
Japanese Self Defense Fleet (the post-war Navy). Admiral Suzuki, son-in-law of 
former Prime Minister Admiral Keisuke Okada, served mainly as a’ staff 
officer; he left the Navy after Japan’s surrender but re-enlisted in 1954. 
In 1956 he revisited Hawaii—this time as a friend and ally. 

Nippon, a monthly published since 1958, has a circulation of about 400,000. 


IN JULY 1941, while serving as a lieutenant-com- 
mander with the staff of the Third Imperial Fleet, 
then blockading mainland China, I received orders 
assigning me to the personnel section of the Ministry 
of the Navy. This was bad news: it meant a desk job. 

‘Two months later, in September, the office of naval 
operations issued me my real orders: I was to travel to 
Hawaii and report on Pearl Harbor. Our navy already 
had extensive knowledge of the American installa- 
tions there, but the information at its disposal had 
been gathered by civilians unversed in naval matters. 
My task was to supplement this information with 
technical details. Without specifically saying so, my 
orders made me a spy. 

Since July 26, 1941, the United States and Britain 
had frozen Japanese assets in retaliation for our mili- 
tary occupation of French Indo-China. By Septem- 
ber these measures had practically ended business re- 
lations between the U.S. and Japan. 

The boat on which I was to travel, the Taiyo Maru, 
was sailing from Yokohama to repatriate Japanese 
citizens from Hawaii. There were several hundred 
American families on board, going home because of 
the precarious political situation. 

Officially I had become the new purser of the Taiyo 
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Matu and I soon found that I was not the only secret 
agent on board: Commander Magejima, a specialist in 
submarine warfare, was traveling as ship’s doctor. 
Besides the top executives of the shipping company, 
only the captain and two or three of his aides had 
been told of our real assignment. Maejima spent most 
of his time reading medical books; he was worried 
lest some passenger in need of medical help should 
call on him. I had no such problem since my job as a 
purser required no special knowledge. 

We weighed anchor on October 20. The course we 
took was most unusual, for we had been ordered to 
sail straight north and turn eastward in the vicinity of 
Etorofu Island, one of the Kuriles. ‘Today we know 
that the Taiyo Maru was charting the route for the 
Japanese task force which was to attack Pearl Harbor. 
During the voyage the ship’s doctor and the purser 
were busy studying the winds and the atmospheric 
pressure, recording the pitch and the roll of the ship 
and trying to find suitable areas in which to refuel a 
task force, a complex operation in those days. 

At 165° longitude west the Taiyo Maru veered 
southward, maintaining a speed of fourteen knots. 
Soon the seas became calmer. From then on I con- 
centrated on a new phase of my work—trying to locate 
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the likeliest spots for dispatching carrier-based planes. 
On the entire journey from Japan to Hawaii we did 
not encounter a single vessel—which constituted the 
most important information I obtained during the 
voyage, for we had expected to meet a number of 
American and Soviet transports. The absence of for- 
eign ships in this area meant that Admiral Nagumo’s 
task force could operate without fear of detection. 

As we approached Hawaii the calm was broken by 
winds blowing at almost twenty knots. The ship rolled 
some ten degrees, but aerial operations were still pos- 
sible. About two hundred miles out of Hawaii, Amer- 
ican patrol planes appeared, circled the Taiyo Maru 
and then turned away. A hundred miles farther south 
U.S. combat planes, flying in formation, buzzed our 
ship several times. 

“That wasn’t a very nice welcome,” said the skipper. 
I didn’t reply. I was happy because we now knew that 
the American air-patrol range was 200 miles and that 
the real danger began 100 miles from Pearl Harbor. 
Also, the buzzing of our ship had given me a chance 
to observe the tactics of U.S. combat planes. ... 

November first was a fine sunny day. Oahu was 
clearly visible. I started preparing myself for the really 
tough job. This was my second visit to Hawaii. Fou:- 
teen years earlier, while a midshipman with the naval 
training squadron, I had spent a short time in the 
Islands. Before leaving Yokohama on this trip I had 
exhaustively studied a relief map of Oahu at naval 
operations headquarters. This study had paid off. 
Every point of the island looked familiar as I observed 
it from the bridge. 

When we entered the harbor I noticed a few ships 
which appeared to be ready to drop anti-submarine 
nets at a moment’s notice—quite different from the 
situation on my previous visit; now Honolulu seemed 
to be on a wartime basis. . . . 

I deduced from my first encounter with Americans 
in Honolulu (a ten-man detail had boarded our ship 
for inspection) that the United States, despite war- 
time security measures, was not psychologically pre- 
pared for war. Many years later, American accounts of 
that period confirmed my deduction. 

‘The Taiyo Maru was directed by the Honolulu har- 
bor command to tie up at the pier nearest Pearl Har- 
bor. I hurried to the bridge, and there was Pearl 
Harbor right before my eyes. I could see everything. 
Luckily, the Taiyo Maru was commissioned at the 
time when superstructures were built high above the 
water line; from my vantage point on the bridge I 
could spot every ship entering and leaving Pearl Har- 
bor, every plane leaving or landing at Rogers and 


Pearl Harbor Spy 


Hickam fields. I didn’t even need binoculars. I 
turned to “Doc” Maejima: “It’s too good to be true. 
There must be a catch. Watch out.” 

Later that day we received indications that caution 
was indeed warranted: members of the crew on shore 
leave reported they had been shadowed by policemen 
in uniform and followed by plain-clothes men on 
motorcycles. Maejima and I agreed that it would be 
too risky for us to leave the ship and attempt to 
gather information in Honolulu and Pearl Harbor. 

On board we took extreme precautions. We posted 
an officer on deck and put a direct telephone line 
from his observation point to the captain’s cabin. As 
soon as any suspicious person approached the ship, the 
ofhcer on duty would alert us. Maejima and I dis- 
cussed our observations and exchanged information 
only in the captain’s cabin. An alert from the sentinel 
on deck immediately stopped all conversation. We 
also carefully tested our telephone lines and made sure 
they were not tapped. 

When these precautions had been taken we invited 
Consul General Kita to visit us on board. We ex- 
plained our assignment to him and asked for his co- 
operation; he at once agreed. There was no difficulty 
about maintaining communications between the ship 
and the consulate; since the Taiyo Maru was a repatri- 
ation vessel for Japanese nationals in Hawaii, it was 
natural for the Consul General’s staff to come on 
board every day. And each day one staff member 
would act as a special courier through whom the Con- 
sul General supplied us with information. We re- 
ceived this information in the captain’s cabin and at- 
tempted to check every item that concerned the Pearl 
Harbor installations by going up to the bridge and 
looking things over with our own eyes. 

On the second morning the local newspapers gave 
us a rude shock. According to a front page story, a 
Japanese submarine had been observed operating in 
Pearl Harbor waters. ‘There were other unconfirmed 
reports claiming that Japanese naval officers in various 
disguises had been seen loitering in some areas on 
the West Coast of the U.S. 

Even greater caution seemed to be called for: in the 
circumstances U.S. security officers might raid the 
ship at any moment. We therefore decided not to 
keep written records, relying exclusively on memory 
for both our own observations and the written reports 
transmitted by consular officials. We committed every 
line of these reports to memory before destroying this 
evidence of our activities... . 

On November 3, twenty-four hours after the alleged 
sighting of the Japanese submarine had appeared in 
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the local press, it was denied by the U.S. Navy. Mae- 
jima and I sighed with relief. . . . 

Looking back, I think that in those days the United 
States was easy prey for spies. For example, on No- 
vember 3, I received an aerial photograph of Pearl 
Harbor that had been taken from a tourist plane which 
was based at John Rogers Field and flew regularly 
over Oahu. The picture was said to have been taken 
on October 21, only ten days before our arrival. All 
this made me uneasy. Why did we receive so much 
valuable information? I felt as if I might be walking 
into a gigantic trap. 

From my vantage point on the bridge I studied 
Pearl Harbor. I saw eight battleships, three carriers, 
eleven cruisers and miscellaneous auxiliary craft, an- 
chored in the harbor or moored to the piers. I also 
checked our own information, according to which 
500 U.S. planes were based on Oahu and 114 flying 
boats on Kaneohe; from visual observation I was able 
to verify that 150 bombers were stationed at Hickam, 
200 fighters at Wheeler and 30 trainers at Bellows. 
Last of all, I studied the hangars and other airfield 
installations. During my walks on deck I was also 
memorizing the schedules and the routines of the 
American air patrols. The hard work involved in 
checking, counter-checking and double-checking every 
bit of information and every figure received from 
agents in our espionage network paid off: the data I 
finally pieced together turned out to be extremely 
accurate. 

We had been scheduled to sail from Honolulu on 
Saturday afternoon, November 4, but I wanted to see 
the harbor on a Sunday morning. The captain agreed 
to delay our departure and slowed down loading op- 
erations to justify the delay. This aroused no suspicion 
among the Americans. After all, it was only a delay in 
the sailing of a merchantman. 

On Sunday I was up early. The master plan for the 
Pearl Harbor attack called for action on a Sunday, on 
the assumption that the holiday routine would relax 
the vigilance of the American forces. My job was to 
verify this assumption. And on that Sunday morning 
Pearl Harbor was indeed relaxed. The decks of the 
ships at anchor were deserted and the only movement 
I could detect was the fluttering of the flags. Our 
hunch had proved correct. 

We sailed that evening, but even at sea I took no 
chances. Only the most important information had 
been put on paper. This paper was rolled into strings 
which lay near the ash tray in my cabin so that I could 
burn them at a moment’s notice. My caution was 
based on a recent incident off Tokyo Bay when a 
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Japanese merchant vessel had been boarded by British 
sailors searching for German nationals, It could hap- 
pen to us. 

On the homeward voyage the Taiyo Maru contin- 
ued its charting job. Our route took us slightly south 
of the course we had taken on our way to Hawaii, and 
this was the route that was used by the Nagumo task 
force after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

After an uneventful trip we arrived in Yokohama 
on November 17. I immediately reported to head. 
quarters and was ordered forthwith to the battleship 
Hiei. ‘Two days later the Hiei sailed from Kisarazu, sit- 
uated at the opposite end of Tokyo Bay from Yoko- 
hama. She was to join the task force, which was then 
assembling in the Hitokappu (Tankan) Bay off 
Etorofu Island. 

It was in Hitokappu Bay aboard the carrier Akagi, 
flagship of the task force, that the final strategy con- 
ference before Pearl Harbor was held on November 
23. First I reported on my “reconnaissance” of Pearl 
Harbor. Then I briefed our pilots, illustrating my in- 
structions with a relief map of the city and harbor. 
I also gave them details on the roofing materials used 
on the hangars—details I had obtained from some of 
the Japanese passengers on the Taiyo Maru who had 
worked on their construction. 

On November 25 Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, 
commander-in-chief of the Imperial Fleet, ordered the 
task force to sail next day. 

I spent that night aboard the Akagi. At two a.m. on 
November 26 I was awakened by an orderly who told 
me that Vice-Admiral Chuichi Nagumo wanted to 
see me immediately. 

Admiral Nagumo looked grim. After apologizing 
for rousing me at such an hour, he said: “I want to be 
absolutely certain of one thing. Are you sure the 
American fleet is still in Pearl Harbor? Can you be 
sure that the fleet is anchored in the harbor and is not 
moving to an anchorage outside?” 

“I feel absolutely certain, Sir, that the American 
fleet is in Pear] Harbor. All the information I obtained 
supports my conviction on this point.” 

Later that morning the Nagumo force left the icy 
waters of Hitokappu Bay. I had transferred from the 
Akagi to the gunboat Kunashiri and was returning 
home. The gunboat’s crew kept asking me whether 
“the big maneuvers were now over.” I replied in the 
affirmative. Pearl Harbor was still a tightly kept secret 
in Japan. 

On December 8, 1941, the Navy Ministry sent me 
news of the attack. 

Translated by Frep Sarro 
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FOOD AT THE TIME 


OF CHRIST 


Daniel-Rops 


Translated from CUISINE ET VINS DE FRANCE, Paris 


December 1960 


Henry Daniel-Rops, author of nearly seventy books and known as “le best seller” 


in France, is one of Catholicism’s outstanding writers and a member of the 
Académie Frangaise. His biography of Christ, Jesus and His Times (Dutton 1954), 
has been published in fifteen languages. Daniel-Rops has written some twenty 
novels, but his reputation rests most firmly on his works in religious history. 

Cuisine et vins de France is, as its name implies, a monthly magazine devoted 
to the arts of the wine cellar and the table. 


IT IS NOT difficult to form a rather clear idea of what 
Jews ate at the time of Christ: there are innumerable 
references in both the Old and New Testaments to 
food and drink, cooking and meals. In His parables 
Jesus often mentioned things connected with eating, 
drinking and table manners. This Scriptural documen- 
tation can be confirmed and amplified by studying the 
region’s flora and fauna—if one is careful not to con- 
fuse indigenous species with those of recent introduc- 
tion like the tomato, pear, apple, banana, sunflower 
and corn; the guinea hen and the turkey. 

As a general rule Israelites at the time of Christ ate 
modestly, as all Eastern peoples do today. Bread was 
the essential element in their diet: “to eat bread” in 
Hebrew meant “‘to eat,” exactly as in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey Homer used the phrase “an eater of bread” 
to signify “a man.” Bread had to be treated with re- 
spect: it was forbidden to put raw meat on bread or to 


set a pitcher on a piece of bread or to let a hot dish 
touch it or to throw away bread crumbs, which had to 
be gathered up if they were larger than an olive. One 
did not cut bread, one broke it. 

The poor ate bread made from barley; the rich, 
bread from wheat. Generally the woman of the family 
ground the flour between two millstones. A pro- 
tracted grinding yielded the finest flour, which served 
for pastry and certain religious rituals. ‘The women 
used a kneading trough to knead the dough—this do- 
mestic convenience is mentioned as early as Exodus. 
Then, except for the unleavened bread of Passover, 


they added something to make it rise. It was important w-2, 


that the leaven be fresh and active, not sour or adul- 


terated like the “leaven of the Pharisees” which Jesus “37 


was to scorn metaphorically. A strong leaven of millet 
and barley was used to make the heavy barley bread 
rise, but wheat leaven alone was enough to make good 
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wheat dough rise and fill the crock where it had been 
left overnight. The women usually shaped it into 
round loaves; a “circle of bread” (or just a “circle” ) 
was common parlance. Finally, the loaf was placed di- 
rectly on the coals in the oven—the same little family 
oven mentioned in Leviticus—and watched closely to 
be sure it cooked neither too much nor too little. 
Bread was made every two or three days, for despite 
every precaution it molded quickly, especially in the 
summer heat. 

Grain was also used in other ways. The “parched 
corn” the Bible refers to was grain used as food in time 
of war and while traveling or harvesting; it was also 
eaten with meat, as corn is today. Coarsely ground, it 
was also boiled and served in the manner of Italian 


¢., polenta, Arab couscous or the gaudes of the Franche- 


Comte. Fish cakes were made of fine flour well worked 
with oil and flavored with cumin, mint, cinnamon— 
and even locust (Pachytylus migratorius). There 
were fritters of four and honey like the ones still eaten 
throughout the Near East that delightfully sicken the 
Western palate. For special dinners pastry was shaped 
into the forms of animals or palaces utilizing a tech- 
nique the Hebrews had perhaps learned in Egypt. By 
boiling grain they obtained starch, which they mixed 
with honey and rose or jasmine water or pistachio nuts 
to make a sweet very like the Eastern halvah. 

Was Palestine really a “land flowing with milk and 
honey’? These two products so dear to the wandering 
Hebrew tribes of antiquity were still very much in use 
among the Jews who settled in the Promised Land. 
Cow’s milk was not only rare but less favored than 
sheep’s or goat’s milk, and while all milk tended to 
coagulate quickly because of the heat, the resultant 
curds were eaten. The Jews also knew that “the churn- 
ing of milk bringeth forth butter,” to which Proverbs 
curiously adds, “and the wringing of the nose bringeth 
forth blood.” In rural areas butter was made by slowly 
shaking the milk in a sheepskin suspended from a 
three-legged stand. There was also a considerable pro- 
duction of cheese; perhaps the valley of the Tyro- 
poeon (“the cheese makers”) in Jerusalem was so 
named because it was the site of an ancient cheese 
market. 

Honey was even more widely used than milk. Ac- 
tually, it was indispensable because the extraction of 
sugar from cane was unknown. The Holy Land pro- 
duced such quantities of honey that it was exported. 
The term, however, included not only the product of 
domestic bees and the pungently scented substance 
wild bees hid in tree stumps or rocky crevices but the 
syrup made from grapes and dates. The Jews were ex- 
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tremely fond of sweets. The “juice of the comb” (the 
pure drippings before the comb is pressed), made a 
treat for children. Every variety of honey had its use 
in pastry making and in medicine as well; the Bible 
praises its curative properties. 

On the other hand, eggs were rare in the kitchen, 
They are never mentioned in the Old Testament, and 
in the Gospel only St. Luke puts the word in Jesus’ 
mouth. Luke, of course, was not a Palestinian but 
from the Diaspora. Poultry was not introduced into 
Palestine until after the Exile, and even then the 
chicken eggs (which the Romans prepared in so many 
ways ) appeared only on the tables of the wealthy. 

Vegetables, however, formed an important part of 
the ordinary Palestinian diet: broad beans above all, 
lentils (the famous red lentils in Esau’s “mess of 
potage” dates them at least as early as Genesis), cu- 
cumbers—so highly prized that they were grown in 
large fields where they were guarded against marauding 
jackals—and onions, which the Chosen People had 
learned to relish in Egypt. Their greens were endive 
and lettuce, cooked or raw; they also ate bulbs and 
roots like salsify, Jerusalem artichokes and certain va- 
rieties of iris. 

Meat was a luxury item consumed in quantity only 
by the very rich and as much for ostentation as for 
pleasure. Humbler folks slaughtered only for family 
celebrations; on such occasions the “fatted calf” that 
figures in the parable of the Prodigal Son was particu- 
larly favored, but more often than not it was a kid ora 
lamb. This was generally roasted over a wood fire, like 
the Arab meshawi; it could also be stewed, and lentils 
with mutton was a favorite combination. The Jews 
may have had no poultry, but pigeons were cheap. 
They were fond of game, too, and all the kings from 
Solomon to Herod ate quantities of it. Venison and 
gazelle meat were the most sought after, but partridge 
and quail ranked high, being considered as much of a 
delicacy as the beautiful Indian peacock during the 
Middle Ages. 

The rank and file ate much more fish than meat; 
fish and bread was the commonest menu. Jesus indi- 
cates this clearly in His questions: “What man 1s 
there of you, whom if his son asks bread, will he give 
him a stone? Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a 
serpent?” The disciples found “two fishes,” probably 
dried, which together with five loaves of bread fed the 
multitude. After His resurrection, Jesus demonstrated 
that He was not a ghost by joining His disciples in eat- 
ing fish grilled over a wood fire. ‘The “Berakoth” trac- 
tate in the Talmud even states that fish aids fertility 
in man ... Fishing was good on the Mediterranean 
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coast, and Lake Gennesaret was well stocked. Since 
fish spoiled rapidly, it was often dried; muriés, a pre- 
served fish whose fame even reached Rome, was sold 
in the town of Magdala on the lake shore. The con- 
sumption of fish was so great, in fact, that it had to be 
imported: the “Sabbat’’ tractate forbids the soaking 
of dried herring and “Spanish tuna” in hot water on 
the Day of Rest. 

One of the most startling foods—but is it any 
stranger than the snail and the frog honored by 
French gastronomy?—was the locust. Everyone knows 
that John the Baptist ate “locusts and wild honey” in 
the desert. However, he was not unique in enjoying 
these tidbits. The ““Taanith” tractate would have it 
that there were 800 edible varieties, all belonging to 
this genus of the migratory locust, but it neglects to 
name them. In any case, only four were commonly 
eaten. They were often boiled in salted water and 
tasted like the shrimp some of them resembled in 
color; sometimes they were dried in the sun and 
ground to powder, or candied in honey or pickled in 
vinegar. Powdered locust with its slightly bitter taste 
was mixed with fine flour and baked into special 
matzos very like those the Chinese call “shrimp 
bread.” 

The Jews used butter rarely, for all of their cooking 
was done with oil. Palestine’s olive groves were so 
abundant that the excellent, heavily scented product 
could be exported. Olives were eaten, then as now, pre- 
served in brine or oil. Olive oil was often extracted by 
small household presses, but there were also commer- 
cial presses where men or donkeys turned a shaft that 
rotated a vertical millstone set over a vat to receive the 
oil. ‘here were several grades, and the first quality— 
virgin oil—was kept for liturgical purposes and for the 
finest pastry. Oil was an absolute necessity, having 
many uses in medicine as well as in the kitchen, so it 
is not surprising that it appears in at least thirty Bibli- 
cal passages as a symbol of health and strength. 

Lastly, fruit was an important part of the diet of the 
time. Melons, figs, grapes, pomegranates and sycamore 
figs often appeared on the table, as did walnuts, al- 
monds and the pistachios which were slightly roasted 
in the sun. Mulberries grew along the hedgerows. 
Dates, especially those of Jericho, were highly prized. 
Some fruits were dried, certainly figs and perhaps apri- 
cots, to make a sort of “cake’”—the term “cake of 
figs” appears several times in the Bible—like those still 
made in ‘Turkey. The dried fruit of Palestine was sold 
as far away as Rome. 

Unfortunately it is hard to get an accurate idea of 
the Jewish culinary art of 2,000 years ago. Hittite and 
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Egyptian recipes have been found, but no Israelite 
cordon bleu chef has left us his secrets. Besides meat 
roasted on the spit and stews like the one Esau valued 
above his birthright, they enjoyed stuffed fish, fric- 
assees “a la mode d’Ascalon” (probably cooked with 
shallots) and wine and honey sauces. One thing cer- 
tain is that food was highly spiced. In addition to salt 
—which, Biblically enough, came from Sodom to the 
southwest where the salt quarries of Djebel Ousdoum 
were still worked until recently—they used such condi- 
ments as mustard, capers, cumin, cinnamon, rue, saf- 
fron, coriander, mint, dill and a variety of rosemary, 
along with garlic, onions and shallots. Pepper was both 
scarce and expensive; it came by caravan from far-off 
India. Amomum, mentioned in the Apocalypse, was 
probably what we call curry; it came all the way from 
Cambodia or Siam. The prophetic text does not hide 
the fact that amomum was often the object of finan- 
cial speculation . . . 

It would be strange indeed if religion, which played 
such an important part in every field of Jewish activity, 
did not touch upon the cooking. Apart from regular 
tithes on every kind of comestible, so that the priests 
of the Most High would get their allotted share, the 
preparation of certain foods was governed by various 
regulations. For example, milk-fed lamb could be 
roasted only on grapevine wood. Halmay, a kind of 
aromatic pickling brine used to preserve fish, had to be 
handled so carefully that a “Sabbat” tractate devotes 
a whole paragraph of Chapter 14 to its preparation. 
Particular attention is given to alimentary proscrip- 
tions, whose violation carried severe penalties. 

The four times reiterated prohibition of pork was 
categoric; hare, too—a pity, since it is excellent—was 
considered impure. On the other hand, the status of 
the camel was indefinite: its meat could be eaten; but 
some rabbis forbade the use of its milk. Perhaps the 
strongest injunction was against eating the flesh of 
any animal, even of game killed during the hunt, 
which had not been bled: “Anima enim omnis carnis 
in sanguine est” (For the soul of all flesh is in the 
blood) and to eat an animal’s soul was a fearsome 
thing. This, of course, is the origin of the kosher 
butchershop. James Frazer saw this as a very ancient gS 
taboo surviving from immemorial primitivism. Many ; 
agree with Frazer’s attribution of the famous prohibi- mee 










tion “Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s | be 
milk,” which appears three times in the Bible, to an- ? Xai 
other taboo. Others think that it may have been in- ee 
tended to avoid drying up the goat’s milk by taking ® 
the kid away. Or, alternatively, it may have been a mat- 

ter of sheer sentimentality ... 
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NIGERIA 


IN CRISIS 


Mokwuxe Dkoye 


From AFRICA SOUTH IN EXILE, London 
October-December 196! 


With the issue in which this discussion of Nigeria’s crisis appeared, Africa 
South in Exile ceased publication. In an opening statement, “A Valediction 
Forbidding Mourning,” Ronald M. Segal—who founded Africa South in 1956 
and moved himself and his headquarters to London last year—explains that the 
South African authorities have made it impossible to transfer to London 

the funds with which he supported the magazine and that rather than jeopardize 
his complete independence by accepting outside support, he is closing down. 

“If I thought for a moment,” he writes, “that the end of Africa South 
symbolized any rejection of the ideas which have animated it, I would mourn in- 
deed. Quite the contrary: the belief in a free, unified and democratic Africa is 
taking possession of more and more minds every day, and those who walk a differ- 
ent way are walking themselves out of the new Africa altogether. Africa South 
has attempted to convey, to East and West alike, that Africa alone will determine 
its own future. Those in the West who attack African movements because 
they are not anti-Communist enough to satisfy the West’s own standards of 
antagonism, discredit their objectives and injure the cause they proclaim. 

Those in the East who consider any refusal to commit Africa to anti-communism 
as the foundation of an alliance against the West, degrade their sympathies and 


deceive only themselves.” 


“Nigeria in Crisis” illustrates the principles that Mr. Segal has proclaimed. 
Its author, Mokwugo Okoye, heads the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons and speaks for the type of African nationalist who rejects 
dictation from East or West. And although the British authorities have granted 
Nigeria greater concessions than the French have offered any of their former 
African possessions, Nigeria’s nationalists want more, and Mr. Segal 
insists that their point of view be heard. 


AN INTELLECTUAL sickness grips Nigeria, a false 
complacency that with independence all is well so 
long as the country treads the dreary road of political 
compromise and indecisiveness laid down by the Brit- 
ish, who still pride themselves on their distrust of logic 
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and first principles. Independence, however, is surely 
but a means to an end, and Nigeria—with its over 
thirty-five million people and rich natural assets—can- 
not develop its resources and raise the living standards 
of its population, let alone influence the rest of Africa 
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and the world outside, by standing assiduously still. 

Nigerian Cabinet Ministers in their speeches often 
stress the need for order and security in the State, im- 
plying that critics of the government should mind 
their own business or, alternatively, face “the warm 
embrace of the criminal code.” Little is said, however, 
about social welfare, and the impression is carefully 
cultivated that Nigerians are not entitled to expect 
wonders out of their release from colonial rule. 

After independence, mere nationalism no longer 
suffices to excite the masses with loyalty and enthusi- 
asm for the great task of social reconstruction that 
faces their country. An inevitable tendency exists for 
nationalism to die with the imperialism that brought 
it into being. Nor can Nigeria hope to lead a free 
Africa by virtue of her size alone. Unless she can gen- 
erate a spirit of dynamism and unity, of popular social- 
ism, she will not only fail to lead, she will be swept 
aside by the resurgence in the social and political life 
of Africa around her. 

Many foreigners see in Nigeria not only a country 
opulent with variety and vigor, but a democratic and 
stable one in which freedom and moderation deter- 
mine political life. There may be some truth in this 
praise, although political stability has often sustained 
a lackluster political leadership and a deep-rooted cor- 
ruption within. A country’s maturity, Nehru has said, 
may be measured by the questions that it poses to it- 
self, and its failure is often due to its having posed to 
itself all the wrong questions. At the moment, Ni- 
geria’s politicians talk of tribes, chieftaincies and re- 
ligion, while the basic socio-economic problems of the 
day excite only a few. Bank accounts appeal rather 
than ideas, though Europe today is more the product 
of Christ and Marx than of Crassus or Charlemagne, 
as Asia is of Buddha rather than of Genghis Khan. 
Without visionaries to guide it, a people is destined 
to stumble and decay where it falls. 

The Nigerian Federal Government, composed of 
the Northern People’s Congress (N.P.C.) and the Na- 
tional Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons (N.C.- 
N.C.), has all the advantages and shortcomings of a 
coalition, especially one between a feudal and a social 
democratic party. There is caution and there is con- 
fidence, but little urgency and imagination. While the 
N.P.C. has shed some of the worst excesses of its 
feudal philosophy—tribalism and class demarcation— 
at the national level, the N.C.N.C., has had to aban- 
don many of the social visions of its agitational days. 
Both Sir Abubakar Balewa, the N.P.C. Prime Min- 
ister, and Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, ex-President of the 
N.C.N.C. and now Governor-General of Nigeria, 
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want to see the Nigerian Constitution work and there- 
fore use their influence to dampen the eagerness of 
their more extreme supporters, while their regional 
colleagues feel themselves free to experiment along 
feudal or socialist lines in their own spheres of in- 
fluence. 

Ironically, the conservative orientation of the Fed- 
eral Government has driven the Action Group Oppo- 
sition more and more to the left, so that today the 
patty—which in 1953 abjured any consorting with 
foreign ideologies and five years later saw republican- 
ism as the daydream of “a lunatic fringe” in the 
nationalist movement—now passionately champions 
socialism and nationalization alike and advocates a re- 
publican constitution for Nigeria. The party which in 
the 1959 federal election campaign advocated a pro- 
Western foreign policy for Nigeria is today urging a 
positive neutralist line and friendly relations with the 
Communist states. It is committed to creating three 
more Regions out of the existing trichotomous sys- 
tem, and it therefore sees the recent decision by the 
Federal Parliament to establish a fourth, Mid-West 
Region as a triumph of its policy. 

Curiously enough, it was the N.C.N.C. which 
spearheaded the struggle for Nigerian freedom and laid 
the foundations of socialist and republican traditions; 
but under the necessities of office today it finds itself 
fighting a rear-guard action against the forces of po- 
litical radicalism in the country, rather like the social 
democratic parties of Western Europe (the British 
Labour Party, French S.F.I.O., German S.P.D.), 
whose dilemma it is facing today. The party is now 
fighting shy of nationalization and the establishment 
of a republic; what with its recurrent internal crises 
and confusion of objectives it has ceased to enjoy that 
overwhelming mass appeal which made it a truly na- 
tional organization in the heyday of its struggle for 
independence. To recapture the massive popular sup- 
port of its agitational days, the N.C.N.C. must estab- 
lish high standards of integrity and austerity in place 
of acquisitiveness and exhibitionism. The party must 
no longer mistake mediocrity for moderation and must 
ensure that its standard bearers are not little men of 
great inheritance, ignorant of or hostile to the power- 
ful forces now moving the continent of Africa. 

. To lead people one must be able to reflect their in- 
most moods and aspirations. In all parts of Africa to- 
day there is an irresistible demand for independence, 
for self-expression, for development—an instinctive 
desire which some English-speaking nationalists have 
described as the assertion of “the African personality” 
and the French-speaking Africans see in terms of 
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“Negritude”—and it follows that no nation will long 
exercise influence in contemporary Africa which does 
not reflect this moving desire of Africans to assert 
themselves after so many centuries of colonial degra- 
dation. This mystic faith in independence has also an 
important corollary for African nationalists—the uni- 
fication of Africa with the tumbling of the arbitrary 
barriers imposed by the nineteenth century European 

“scramble for Africa.” It does not matter if this desire 
for union is seen by realists as a vision, for visions are 
the stuff out of which great realities are woven. 

Has Nigeria this powerful, passionate faith in Afri- 
can unity and independence? I am not sure that we do 
as yet, at least to the degree necessary to inspire others 
with excitement for these great ideals. The popularity 
which countries like the United Arab Republic and 
Ghana enjoy among many Africans derives from their 
pulsating faith in the cause of African unity and in- 
dependence. Thus, when Egypt challenged, success- 
fully, Anglo-French power over the Suez Canal in 
1956 or Ghana rushed aid to distressed Guinea, Congo 
and South African nationalists, they elicited the ad- 
miration of ardent African nationalists everywhere 
who wish speedily to redress the wrongs which Euro- 
pean imperialism has perpetrated in Africa over so 
many centuries. Nigeria enjoyed this admiration 
when, under radical youth pressure, she broke off dip- 
lomatic relations with France over continued French 
atomic tests in the Sahara, and when she supported 
the expulsion of South Africa from the Common- 
wealth because of apartheid. 

In spite of her spasmodic Pan-Africanism, however, 
Nigeria is regrettably poor in initiative and ideas, and 
others have set the pace for her in many fields. Few of 
her leaders have seen beyond the colonial pattern of 
Dominion Status to a vista of democratic republican- 
ism, and her meager foreign aid program does little 
credit to her wealth and size. It is far from certain too 
that in an age of fervent nationalism in Africa many 
countries will cherish a state which has too strong an 
attachment to her former colonial ruler. After making 
allowance for the limiting factors of inevitable inter- 
dependence in the modern world one must admit 
that, in her present relationship with Britain, Nigeria 
is little more than a colony. Our religion, law, educa- 
tion and literature, even our ideas of the ultimately 
significant, are still determined by British standards 
and predilections, and today, after the signing of the 
recent defense agreement with Britain, even our ait- 
fields and naval bases remain part British. 

For intimating last October that, while at the mo- 
ment we are encouraging the establishment of partner- 
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ships with foreign firms, Nigeria may in future con- 
sider nationalizing certain basic industries like tin and 
oil mining, air and sea transport, banking and insur. 
ance, steel production and foreign trade, I was pil- 
loried by the conservative leadership. The truth te- 
mains that, as Nehru once declared: “If an indigenous 
government took the place of the foreign government 
and kept all the vested interests intact, this would not 
even be the shadow of freedom.” But with the state 
ownership and control of the railways, ports, electric. 
ity, coal and airlines, and the partial control of cement, 
textile, ceramic production and produce trading (mar- 
keting boards), it can be said that nationalization has 
been accepted in principle and the only issue now is 
whether or not it shall be extended to other fields. 

It has been argued by its antagonists that national- 
ization will scare away foreign investors. But this is a 
specious argument, as old as economic colonialism 
itself. Replying in 1939 to African demands for higher 
taxation of the Gold Coast (Ghana) gold mines 
owned by foreign companies, Governor Hudson had 
said: “I am sure it would be a short-sighted and ex- 
tremely harmful policy for the Government to inter- 
fere in a matter of this sort, because capital is very 
sensitive and it might have the effect of driving it 
away to other parts of the world.” The tax has since 
been raised considerably, yet the mines are still being 
operated in Ghana, as elsewhere in Africa. In an age 
when the Soviet Union is only too eager to offer huge 
loans to the newly independent countries of Asia and 
Africa at less than 3 percent interest and the U.S.A. 
feels the need to compete for their favor, no one really 
fears that capital for our development will be unob- 
tainable. The United Nations has devised SUNFED 
(Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment in underdeveloped countries), which holds out 
hope to all new countries. And here it might be 
stressed that Nigeria is not poor in potential but only 
in production and consumption. What is needed is a 
new system of economic organization which permits 
the country to exploit a proper share of its national 
wealth for its own development. 

Foreign capitalists do not invest their money in 
other countries out of generosity or sympathy but in 
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pursuit of profits, and these they get in areas where 


wages and living standards are lower and raw mate- 
rials cheaper than in their home countries. Foreign 
capitalists have had all the guarantees they could rea- 
sonably have wanted in Nigeria these 100 years, and 


they have invested in brewing, cigarette making, trad- | 


ing and mining—in short, in the extractive, quick- 
profit yielding industries from which they take out 
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more than they put in (one of the foreign companies 
in Nigeria recorded £55 million as turnover last year 
alone), while leaving heavy industry severely alone. 

This system of haphazard private investment has 
failed to solve the fundamental problems of our na- 
tion: that of unemployment, of extensive public edu- 
cation and health services. It always will. If we want 
to develop our country, we must increase our savings; 
we must seek U.N. aid or bilateral agreements with 
friendly countries to exchange our food and raw ma- 
terials for machinery, rather than private foreign cap- 
ital which, as Iran, Guatemala, Cuba and other coun- 
tries have shown, often enters as a Trojan Horse. A 
policy of “drift” will not do: there must be a National 
Plan, specifying priorities and limiting the field of 
private investment, as countries like India, Ceylon and 
the United Arab Republic have done. Nigeria might 
emulate the example of Tanganyika, where the Min- 
isters voluntarily slashed their salaries to save money 
for real national development. We have to bridge the 
gap of centuries in a few years, live through the ages 
of steam, electricity and the atom in one generation. 
We must scale down the salaries at the upper seg- 
ments of the public services; we must introduce a 
profits tax in order to raise more revenue for develop- 
ment. We will have to mobilize all available material 
and manpower for a gigantic development effort; and 
nationalize banking, insurance, mining, shipping, mu- 
nicipal transport and foreign trade, not only in order 
to check the profiteering tendencies of the big monop- 
olies but as well to assure the State of more resources 
for the planning of its development. 

Pandit Nehru said recently that only the State can 
bring the industrial revolution to India, since private 
enterprise is obsessed by quick dividends and lacks 
both the capacity and the mental approach to undet- 
take the industrialization of the country. Where both 
capital and technique are generally lacking, it is im- 
perative that the State should play an increasing role 
in the development of industries and social services 
rather than merely “hold the ring” while private capi- 
talists exploit the country. The present outcry by for- 
eign firms against the demand for public ownership 
and control of the basic industries is, as Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo of the Action Group said during a recent 
speech in Parliament, an attempt to browbeat Niger- 
ians into accepting a perpetual economic stranglehold. 
Already Nigerian businessmen are raising protests 
against the massive penetration by the foreign big 
monopolies into all spheres of our economic life. 
Merely to restrain the monopolies, however, is not 
enough. Government should encourage the Develop- 
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ment Corporations to enter the industrial field and 
create a vast network of cooperatives to take over the 
distributive trade and handicrafts industry. 

At the moment the civil rights enshrined in the Ni- 
gerian Constitution are still mainly theoretical; free- 
dom of speech is nullified by those men of means who 
juggle public opinion through their control over the 
organs of communication, while the big monopolies 
have made nonsense of personal freedom by their con- 
trol over employment and entertainment, fixing their 
own prices and influencing laws in their sole interest. 
The vision of creative freedom for all has shaded into 
a life more abundant for the governmentarians—min- 
isters, contractors, senior servicemen, big businessmen 
and their dependents. Behind the pageantry of the 
affluent there is a background of dismal, abject 
poverty. 

“If the aim of collective life and of those who are 
in charge of it is to improve the lot of the people and, 
in the first place, of those who are less favored,” de- 
clared the former French Prime Minister, Pierre Men- 
dés France, “then we must above all develop the pro- 
duction of goods and riches. For this purpose we must 
promote an economy of full employment. . . . Our 
ambition is to form tomorrow a nation where social- 
ism will be the complement of political democracy and 
its natural and normal consequences.” What Mendeés 
France demanded for France is what every progressive 
in Nigeria wants for his country. Our progressives do 
not approve of the investment of Nigeria’s sterling 
balance of over £240 million in London while Nigeria 
itself gees scouring the finance houses of the world 
for paltry loans at prohibitive rates of interest, or of 
the attempt by the dominant conservatives to bolster 
up hereditary chieftaincy in this age of republicanism. 
It is intolerable to them that corruption should. eat 
through every fabric of Nigeria’s national life and that 
unequal justice should be meted out to citizens on 
tribal or religious grounds. This squandering of na- 
tional values has had its most corrosive effects upon 
the youth, who forever see promise mocked by prac- 
tice and look in vain for any systematic revival of 
national culture or a program of economic develop- 
ment sufficiently dynamic to offer Nigerians an escape 
from poverty and disease. 

Ours is a large country and a rich one. Neither its 
size nor its riches, however, can bring a better life to 
its people, and so to peoples all over Africa, if its lead- 
ership lacks the determination and the vision. The 
Nigerian crisis is a crisis of leadership. It cannot be 
long before the people of Nigeria find men able to 
translate their aspirations into achievement. 
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THE U.S.S.R. AND 
THE JEWS 


Periodically events in the Soviet Union show that Khrushchev has been 

no more successful than were his predecessors in solving the perennial Russian 
problem: anti-Semitism. Early this year the well-known Soviet writer Ilya 
Ehrenburg declared: “So long as there remains one single anti-Semite 

I will always proclaim Iam a Jew” (ATLAS, March 1961). This fall, after 

an interval of thirteen years, a publication in the Yiddish language 

appeared in the Soviet Union. An Israeli writer analyzes the first issue in 

The Jerusalem Post, the only English-language daily of Israel. Two weeks 

later the same writer gave some background on the “Yevtushenko affair,” on 
which the last word may not yet have been uttered or written. 

But the real background to the question of anti-Semitism appeared six 
months before Yevtushenko’s poem. Writing in La Civilta cattolica, the oldest 
magazine in Italy (it dates from 1849), a Jesuit who specializes 
in Russian affairs examines the history of the Jews in Czarist Russia and the 
U.S.S.R. The writings of Ulisse Alessio Floridi, §.J., have been strongly 
criticized by such Russian magazines as Kommunist, which speaks in the name 
of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party. 

La Civilta cattolica, a bimonthly publication of the Italian Jesuits, is 
considered one of the most authoritative organs of the Catholic world press. 


A Parochial 
Yiddish Magazine 
N. Shraga 


From The Jerusalem Post (Jerusalem) 


29 September 1961 


THE FIRST issue of the Soviet Yiddish bimonthly 
artistic and literary journal, Sovietish Heimland, out at 
last after a great deal of heart searching, consists of 128 
pages printed on quality paper. The contributions are 
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illustrated with photographs of the writers, and the 
spelling is partly traditional, with final nuns, tzadis and 
khafs. 

‘The editor is Aaron Vergelis, who has been steering 
the Yiddish literary world along official lines for the 
past twenty years. The Editorial Board includes Buzi 
Miller, representing those few Jewish writers still liv- 
ing in Birobidzhan, and two women: Rivka Rubin and 
Sonia Fray, who visited this country as tourists some 
years ago. 

The first issue, which opens with an extract from 
the latest Communist program, includes a large num- 
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ber of translations of Russian poems and devotes a 
long article to Yuri Gagarin’s autobiographical book, 
is given some interest by the inclusion of a contribu- 
tion—a children’s story—from Luba Waserman, who 
came to Palestine from Poland as a pioneer in 1924, 
spent some years in Jerusalem and emigrated to Biro- 
bidzhan after joining the Communist Party here. Sev- 
eral of her more recent poems reflect the terrible lone- 
liness of the Jewish writer in the Soviet Union. 

A good deal of space is taken up by a list of the Yid- 
dish events—choir performances, singers and readings 
—that have taken place throughout the length and 
breadth of the U.S.S.R. during the period under re- 
view, and space is devoted to an exhibition of pictures 
in Birobidzhan. There is also a concise roundup of the 
activity of Jewish writers in Birobidzhan. Dozens of 
writers and poets are included in the list of contribu- 
tors to coming issues that rounds out the number. 

Worthiest of note is the article setting out the new 
magazine’s policy. It focuses specifically on the Soviet 
Union: the journal’s function will be “to illuminate 
thoroughly and from all its aspects the life of the 
Soviet people, its devotion to the struggle for peace 
and for a happy future.” Not a hint that Sovietish 
Heimland will ever have anything to say about Jewish 
life or literature outside the Communist bloc, not to 
mention Israel. 

Which does not mean that none of the works being 
published by Jewish writers in the U.S.S.R. today re- 
flect love for and solidarity with the Jewish people as 
a whole. It is enough to read “Ballad of the Jewish 
Child,” recently published in a Warsaw Yiddish pa- 
per by the Moscow poet, Rachel Boimwal, to be con- 
vinced otherwise. Josef Rabin’s story, “Seven Days a 
Week,” is another case in point. It deals with a Jewish 
gitl, adopted by a Christian family during the war, who 
sets out on a search for her family and her Jewishness 
when she grows up. 

Rabin also has a story in Sovietish Heimland—the 
finest, I think, in this issue—entitled (symbolically? ) 
“Rachel and Her Children.” It is about a children’s 
doctor who hurries off to visit a patient although the 
painter next door, Avraham, has only one touch left to 
finish her portrait. The third story in the issue, by 
Tuvya Gen, has a somewhat more specifically Jewish 
theme, for it concerns a man who comes back from 
the war to begin life anew after his entire family has 
been wiped out. 

It is instructive that a number of the poems in this 
issue are by beginners, showing that a reserve exists for 
Yiddish writers in the Soviet Union among the mem- 
bers of the new generation. 


The U.S.S.R. and the Jews 


Yevtushenko 
N. Shraga 


From The Jerusalem Post (Jerusalem) 


13 October 1961 


BABI YAR, a poem by Yevgeny Yevtushenko pub- 
lished in the September 19 issue of the Soviet Literary 
Gazette, has created a storm among Soviet writers. 

Ilya Ehrenburg was the first to write about Babi Yar 
where, on September 29, 1941, the entire Jewish com- 
munity of Kiev—100,000 souls—were massacred by the 
Germans in a mass grave. In the chapter dealing with 
Kiev in his memoirs, Ehrenburg devotes only a few 
sentences to Babi Yar in passing. But Yevtushenko has 
openly declared his feelings in his moving and coura- 
geous poem. Even though only a few days after this 
poem appeared the poet Alexei Markov attacked Yev- 
tushenko in verse in the Moscow journal Literature 
and Life and denounced him as a “pigmy cosmopoli- 
tan,” the demonstration of thousands of people during 
“Poets’ Day” in Moscow this week has proved that 
twenty-eight-year-old Yevgeny is the true poet, and not 
one of the “court” poets like Markov. 

Yevgeny Yevtushenko was born in a small town in 
the Irkutsk district of East Siberia in 1933. He was 
graduated from the Technical College in Leningrad. 
He began publishing his poems at the age of sixteen. In 
1956 he published two volumes of poetry which estab- 
lished him as the leading poet of the younger genera- 
tion. He is particularly popular with the intellectual 
circles and student youth, before whom he recites his 
poems at public meetings or private gatherings. These 
evenings have become an event in Moscow and are 
attended by thousands. 

“Yevtushenko has declared war on the old clichés 
and his poetry speaks up for the ‘little man,’” states 
the Soviet literary press. His poems are dedicated to 
the ordinary man traveling in a public conveyance, to 
the poor wife suffering from a drunken husband, to a 
young girl whose father has banished her from home 
and she stands at street corners making eyes at the 
passers-by. 

Yevgeny is among the few Soviet poets who write 
in the first person. In his poem “Prologue” which 
opens his third volume of verse (which appeared in 
1957) he writes: “I am impudent and a little shy/ I 
am both good and bad,/ I want the world trans- 
formed/ So that in me too there shall be changes/. 
Let the night become the dawn/Let hatred become 
admiration./ You say that I speak nonsense/ But my 
words are eternal truths.” 
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His love poems are imbued with sadness, loneliness 
and estrangement from his environment. In his rela- 
tions with people he is continually searching for the 
moral element. “When reading his poetry it seems 
that we are hearing contrasting voices which in unison 
produce a new sound,” critics write of him. 

His most recent book of poetry appeared in 1960. 
One of his latest poems is “Dream in Africa.” Critics 
have referred to him as the “angry beatnik,” a “nihil- 
ist” and “radical individualist,” while others in prais- 
ing him have called him “our lyrical realist” and “one 
who continues in the tradition of the finest Russian 
poetry of the early Twenties.” When students of liter- 
ature in Moscow were asked why they liked Yevtu- 
shenko, they replied that “it is better to die from tu- 
berculosis than to perish from boredom.” 

In 1955, after an interval of eight years, the Moscow 
magazine Novy Mir published translations from Yid- 
dish of two poems about Birobidzhan by the poet 
Aaron Vergelis. The translator was Yevtushenko. 
Since then he has translated a number of Yiddish 
poets [though he is not himself a Jew]. His poem 
“Babi Yar” has been translated by Aaron Vergelis, edi- 
tor of the new Soviet Yiddish magazine Sovietish 
Heimland. 

It is not by chance that the leading Polish literary 
weekly, Nowa Kultura, devoted a considerable amount 
of space in its October 8 issue to Yevtushenko and his 
poetry without mentioning the opposition that has 
arisen to him. 

A literary struggle has begun in Soviet and Eastern 
European literary circles which is actually a struggle 
for freedom of artistic expression. “Babi Yar” has re- 
awakened the old ideological argument over the Jewish 
question in the Soviet Union. Is “Babi Yar” the trag- 
edy of the Jewish people or were the Jewish victims 
“only one section of the millions of Russians who fell 
in battle,” according to the definition of Markov? 
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EVEN BEFORE the Eichmann trial the Communist 
press throughout the world had resumed its violent at- 
tack on Nazi-Fascist racism for specific political ends: 
to combat Adenauer, accused of collaboration with the 
annihilators of the Jewish people, and to disparage the 
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West, accused in turn of complicity with Bonn. At 
this point it is well to remind exploiters of others’ mis. 
fortunes that communism numbers many more vic. 
tims than Nazi-Fascism and that the Soviet Union 
today is the only state which officially and consciously 
carries out an anti-Jewish political policy. 

Czarist Russia contained from five to six million 
Jews, concentrated mainly in the Ukraine, Byelorussia 
and large cities. Every so often the fury of the local 
population, strongly imbued with anti-Jewish feeling, 
was unleashed against them. In 1881 the populist revo- 
lutionary organization, Narodnaya Volya, even suc. 
ceeded in instigating pogroms in the Ukraine “against 
the Jewish parasites” and “against the Jewish Czar,” 
impelled by the belief that uprisings against the Jews 
could succeed in bringing about the downfall of the 
Czarist regime. 

Marxist socialism did not tolerate excesses of anti- 
Semitism, but neither was it favorable to the Jews. 
Marx, son of a Jewish lawyer converted to Protestant 
ism, attributed to the Jews the defects of middle-class 
Christians: egotism and submission to the God 
Money. For him, emancipation of the Jews coincided 
with suppression of capitalist society: “Thus we trec- 
ognize in Judaism generally an antisocial element that 
has reached its present strength through a historical 
development in which the Jews eagerly collaborated; 
today it has been pushed to such a point that it cannot 
help but dissolve itself.” 

Meanwhile the Jews in Russia organized themselves 
into two main camps, the Bund (general union of 
Jewish workers of Lithuania, Poland and Russia), 
founded in Vilna in 1897, and Zionism, whose pro- 








gram Theodor Herz] set forth in The Jewish State, , 


which appeared in 1896. The Zionists supported na- 
tional and state regrouping, preferably in Palestine. 


The Bundists, both Marxist and anti-Zionist, decided | 


to remain in the Diaspora and counted on an alliance 
with other workers to obtain recognition of their 
rights, respect for their national minority and for their 
autonomy. To these two currents the Liberal Jews 
should be added; they were anti-Zionist and supported 
assimilation, provided the survival of the religious ele 
ment could be assured. 

In 1898 the Bund took part in the foundation of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party but broke away in 
1903 when this party split into Bolsheviks and Men- 
sheviks. Lenin, leader of the Bolsheviks, considered 
the Jews “a caste, not a nation” and reprimanded the 
Bund for having “appealed to the idea of a Jewish na 


— 


tion. Unfortunately this Zionist idea is completely | 


false and reactionary in content.” 
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In 1908, joining the Russian Social Democratic 
Party with the rights of an autonomous organization, 
the Bund played so important a role in the Revolution 
of 1917 that one of its leaders, Henrik Erlich, elected 
a member of the Central Executive Committee of the 
All-Russian Workers Council (Soviet), was one of the 
three signers of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. [Ehrlich was 
executed in the U.S.S.R. in December 1942 for “sub- 
versive activities.”] But by 1919 the Bolsheviks, 
strengthened in power, rid themselves of the Bundists. 

Profiting from the division of the Jews, the Bolshe- 
viks of Lenin’s day were already attacking writers who 
wrote in Hebrew. From 1926 on there were no more 
publications in the U.S.S.R. in Hebrew, condemned 
as a Biblical and Zionist language. Jews who wrote in 
Yiddish concurred, thinking that they might thus as- 
sure their own cultural survival. But they were only 
fooling themselves. In dealing with the Jews, the Bol- 
sheviks followed the old tactic of divide and conquer. 

Soviet literature, both Russian and Yiddish, evi- 
dences the various stages of this new exile endured by 
the Jewish people on Soviet soil until the time of their 
present-day captivity. It is said that literature often re- 
flects the reality of a given society. This is certainly 
true of Soviet literature, which—following Lenin’s or- 
ders—is a “Party” literature that obeys the so-called 
“social prescriptions” and directives of “socialist real- 
ism” imposed from above. 

Among the positive and negative characters created 
by Soviet literature some Jews are portrayed, but the 

“teal” Jew is always a despicable person. In order to 
have the right to live in a socialist society, he must 
shed his traditions, renounce his nationality and stop 
being what it is to be a Jew. In Yuri Lebedinski’s short 
story The Commissars (1926), the hero is a Jewish 
commissar who devotes his whole life to the Party’s 
welfare despite the ravages of tuberculosis. While his 
nationality remains shadowy, as an intellectual and the 
son of a “big bourgeois” he knows that “being a Com- 
munist means that he must adopt the proletarian 
point of view.” Thus he becomes the new type of 
Soviet hero who with monotonous regularity does 
everything marvelously well but, like Melchizedek of 
the Old Testament, has neither country, family nor 
genealogy: officially, he belongs to no national group. 

Yossif Abramovich Levinson is the hero of The 
Rout by Fadeyev (1926). An old Party member and 
underground revolutionary, he courageously leads a 
group of partisans in Siberia against Admiral Kolchak’s 
army and the Japanese interventionists. Levinson’s 
father sold second-hand furniture; he “had dreamed 
all his life of becoming rich but was afraid of mice and 
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plaved the violin badly.” Levinson, however, had com- 
pletely broken with the past in order “to see every- 
thing as it is, to change everything that is, and to keep 
a close watch on everything that is.” He has no per- 
sonal life and no special interests. Once he too had 
had a life of his own, love, a family, but he had left 
everything behind to go where duty called. Crossing 
a forest and cut off from supplies, his battalion is fam- 
ished when it reaches the hovel of a poor peasant 
whose patrimony consists of one pig. Levinson com- 
mandeers the animal despite the tears and pleas of its 
owner, who is now abandoned to certain death along 
with his sons. The Soviet critics exalted the figure of 
this true Communist who subordinates himself to the 
cause and considers the loss of a family insignificant so 
long as the Revolution triumphs. Only one critic, V. 
Pravdukhin, objected that Levinson should at least 
have a “personal life of his own, a sex, a nationality .. . 
some personal relationships,” the lack of which makes 
him a too artificially geometric character. 

In Mikhail Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows the Don 
(1928-1940) there are two Jewish Communists, Stok- 
man and Anna Pogudko. The former is an intellectual, 
a professional agitator who lives disguised as a black- 
smith. He consciously makes himself into a machine, 
acting according to the dictates of the Party and its 
program. From time to time a spark of humanity 
awakens in him, but he is quick to smother his feel- 
ings: he is simply a propagator of Communist ideology 
and nothing interests him beyond this—in fact he con- 
siders other interests dangerous. At one point his pu- 
pils and collaborators recoil from him in horror, but 
he justifies his merciless sentences by saying they are 
imposed in the name of an ideal. 

Anna Pogudko is a more spontaneous and less sche- 
matic character, but she points up equally well the 
price the Jews had to pay for becoming involved in the 
Revolution. When the nineteen-year-old girl meets a 
detachment of machine gunners, the captain, Bun- 
chuk, asks her “Are you Ukrainian?” She hesitates and 
then replies decisively, “No!” “Jewish?” “Yes, how did 
you know? Perhaps because I speak like a Jew?” Bun- 
chuk replies, “Your hair, your eyes . . . It is good to 
have you with us.” “Why?” “Jews have a certain repu- 
tation. I know that many workers—and you see that I, 
too, am a worker—think that Jews are good at giving 
orders but are never under fire themselves. ‘This isn’t 
true, and you will prove splendidly that it’s not.” 
There is in fact nothing of the Jew left in Anna. She 
does not even speak Yiddish, her mother’s language, 
and bravely meets death in an attack against the 
Whites. 
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The transition to the N.E.P. (New Economic Pol- 
icy )—1.e., the return to free trade in order to cope with 
the famine created by civil war, collectivization and 
the enforced despoiling of the peasants—made the 
Jews’ situation worse. It is true that Soviet power had 
freed them from the ghettos and had cleared the way 
for them to the highest honors in literature and life 
(Trotsky, Sverdlov, Kamenev and Zinoviev were Jews), 
but now in a moment of crisis a scapegoat was needed, 
and the Soviets did not hesitate to point out the ku- 
laks and the Jews to public scorn as profiteers and 
famine-makers, thereby helping to revive the dormant 
anti-Semitism. 

Minus Six, a short story by Matvei Roitzman 
(1930), presents this rapacious Jewish N.E.P-man 
type in Aaron Solomonovich Fishbein, whose dubious 
past includes robbing his own father. Fishbein does 
not realize the radical changes brought about by the 
Revolution. When Sverdlov dies he mutters, “I don’t 
understand it. Why all the excitement? Why all this 
show? He’s only a Jew . . . like any other Jew!” Fish- 
bein does not hide his anti-Soviet feelings: he inter- 
prets the initials N.E.P. as the Novaya Expluatatzia 
Proletariata (the New Exploitation of the Proletariat ) 
and his conversations are full of Biblical allusions and 
Yiddish expressions. Evidently Roitzman, himself a 
Jew, wanted to prove by his story that the Soviet powei 
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was only against “bad” Jews. Nonetheless, as Soviet 
critics themselves recognized, Roitzman’s writing was 
extremely negative and contributed to the unleashing 
of several pogroms, which were characteristic of the 
N.E.P. period. 

Mark Yakovlevich Rabl, another kind of Jew of the 
N.E.P. epoch, was created by Mikhail Chumandrin in 
his short story Rabl’s Factory (1929). Rabl owns a 
chocolate factory and is close to agreeing with Soviet 
directives. He even affirms that his desire to make 
money is not as egotistical as it seems: “The principle 
of profit is not important to me,” he says. “What fas- 
cinates me is the perspective of a goal and its attain- 
ment!” Rabl has none of Fishbein’s serious faults and 
repulsive traits; superficially everything in him seems 
to be in order. It is significant that Chumandrin, wish- 
ing to introduce a typically negative N.E.P. character 
into his tale, immediately thought of a Jew. 

When Stalin decided to end the N.E.P. and initiat- 
ed the Five Year Plan to industrialize the country and 
force the peasants to accept collectivization, literature 
immediately set out to propagandize the new orders of 
the “father of the people” so as to educate the workers 
and increase their productivity. It was at this time that 
The Result appeared, a story in Yiddish by S. Perkov 
(1933) about a Jew whose little shop is seized for non- 
payment of taxes. Seeing his misery, the tax assessor 
convinces him that it would be better both for him 
and for his wife and son’s future to give up so un- 
profitable a business and join other Jews in founding 
agricultural colonies in the Crimea. 

In order to compete with Zionism and to keep bet- 
ter control over the Jews and integrate them into the 
economic plank the Soviet government decided in 
1928 to set up the Autonomous Jewish Region of 
Birobidzhan, a marshy area in eastern Siberia more 
suited to forced labor camps than to civilized life. 
Propagandists were also sent abroad to the most im- 
portant Jewish centers in Europe and America to so- 
licit volunteers and funds for the construction of the 
“First Jewish Republic in the World.” In his polemics 
against the Bund and for Lenin’s stand, Stalin had al- 
ways opposed recognizing Jewish nationality because 
the Jews did not have their own territory. Now, to 
check Zionism and definitively tame the jews, he pro- 
posed to concentrate them in Birobidzhan in a com- 
pletely Sovietized “Jewish Republic.” 

This plan is not surprising when we recall that other 
nationalities had been treated in similar fashion. To 
gain the support of these peoples during the Revolu- 
tion the Bolsheviks had promised to free them from 
the Czarist yoke, but once the Revolution was accom- 
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lished they had opposed their independence and 
liquidated their leaders. Stalin, Commissar of Nation- 
alities, gave this cynical explanation of the betrayal: 
“It may seem strange that . . . I decisively reject the 
claim of separation of the outer regions of Russia, con- 
sidering it counter-revolutionary. There is really noth- 
ing strange about it, however. We favor the separation 
of India, Arabia, Egypt and Morocco and some other 
colonies from their agreements because in this case 
separation means liberation from imperialism for these 
oppressed countries and the strengthening of the po- 
sitions of the Revolution. However, we are against the 
separation of the outer regions from Russia because 
in this case separation means the imperialistic yoke for 
these regions, weakening of revolutionary power of 
Russia and reinforcement of the imperialist position.” 
This explains why Stalin permitted Gromyko to vote 


~ (on November 29, 1947) in the U.N. in favor of the 


creation of the new state of Israel. Obviously he hoped 
that it would ultimately become a satellite of the 
US.S.R., or at least disconcert the imperialists. In the 
light of this dialectic Khrushchev’s current struggle 
against colonialism becomes understandable. 

But while Soviet propaganda abroad favored Biro- 
bidzhan and the nationalist aspect of the Soviet proj- 
ect, within the U.S.S.R. it stressed the need to change 
the new colonists’ character. In a Yiddish short story 
on Birobidzhan, a young man traveling toward the 
new land turns to one of his friends and asks, “Well, 
now, Comrade Mot’! Shklovr, what was it you said we 
are going to build?” The friend replies, “Something 
very simple. Is it really so hard to remember? We are 
going to build socialism.” Jewish culture would have 
had to become even morte socialist according to Stal- 
in’s famous formula: In Soviet society, culture is “na- 
tional in form and socialist in content,” in order to 
“consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat.” But 
as will be seen, Jews are to be permitted only a socialist 
culture. 

Although the good fortune of Yiddish lasted only 
until the end of 1948 [in August 1961 Sovietish Heim- 
land, a literary bimonthly magazine in Yiddish with a 
circulation of 25,000, appeared in Moscow], the Jewish 
writers who used it rendered a number of services to 
the regime, especially during World War II, when 
the U.S.S.R. was urgently in need of American aid. 
The Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee in Moscow 
aroused the sympathy of many European and Ameri- 
can Jews. At that time the Soviet government had no 
objection to Jews in the U.S.S.R. maintaining contact 
with their brothers abroad and even sent the famous 
actor Solomon Michoels and the poet Itzik Feffer to 
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England and America; in a few weeks they succeeded 
in collecting more than three million dollars and 
shipped enormous quantities of food and clothing to 
the U.S.S.R. which were distributed not only to the 
Jews but to other nationalities. 

Self-interest even impelled Stalin to allow Yiddish 
writers to introduce nationalistic and religious ele- 
ments into their works. Whereas in 1927 Isaac Babel 
had been reprimanded for having placed Lenin beside 
Maimonides in his Red Cavalry—for the two “cannot 
live in peace . . . Maimonides is incompatible with 
Lenin”—the danger of war nullified such incompati- 
bility. 

In 1939 Samuel Galkin published a play, Bar Koch- 
ba, which dealt with the Jewish revolt in ancient 
Rome. The courageous emphasis placed on the idea 
of national liberation preached by the Talmudist sage 
Rabbi Akiba and the intrepid Bar Kochba is truly as- 
tonishing. In this play, which marvelously catches the 
color of Palestine, Rabbi Akiba says that those who 
have abandoned the path which leads to his people 
and have taken their eyes from the glory of their nation 
have lost everything. 

Elie Yehudin is a short story by S. Gordon (1944) 
recounting the evacuation of a Jewish district in the 
Ukraine before the Nazi advance. Elie, the young or- 
ganizer, sees some old Jews in a railroad carriage 
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dressed in their very best. ““They were tenderly clutch- 
ing long bundles in their hands. “What do you have 
there?’ he asked. “The Sacred Books,’ they replied. 
‘Perhaps you think we should have left them behind 
for the Hamans, imach shemom [may the name be 
erased|? Elie Yehudin, do you know the significance 
of Lech-lecho meartsecha umimoladetecha |Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house]?’ ‘I know it. I know it.’ And the old 
people, referring to their sad fate, conclude, “This is 
what it means!’ ” Elie Yehudin, though a Communist, 
not only knows the sacred writings but knows them in 
Hebrew, which was prohibited in the U.S.S.R. im- 
mediately after the Revolution. 

The war had barely ended when misfortune again 
struck the Jews. The Soviet Government frowned on 
the foreign contacts of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee and entrusted Andrei Zhdanov with the task of 
directing the struggle against the “petty-bourgeois na- 
tionalism” and “cosmopolitanism” of the various na- 
tionalities, especially of the Jews. In one of his war 
stories Itzik Kipnis had written, “I would like to see 
all the Jews marching fearlessly through the streets of 
Berlin with a beautiful little Star of David on their 


A Soviet cartoon of 1930 depicting 
international capitalism as a Jew seeking 
the blessings of the Church 
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chests right next to their decorations and medals.” For 
this reason Kipnis was expelled from the Yiddish di- 
vision of the Union of Ukrainian Writers in 1947. The 
newspaper of the Union wrote: “He does not wish to 
recognize that Jewish Soviet soldiers were not fighting 
for David and the Old Testament and their ideals, but 
for the Soviet way of life, for the Soviet state and for 
the Soviet fatherland.” 

Notwithstanding the services rendered the regime 
by the Jews during World War II (they were the fifth 
most decorated national group in the U.S.S.R.: 63,337 
Jews were decorated and 6,134 received the title of 
“Hero of the Soviet Union” ) and notwithstanding the 
pro-Communist leanings of a large portion of the 
Soviet Jewish intelligentsia, the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee, its organ Einigkeit and its publishing 
house Der Emes were unexpectedly abolished in No- 
vember 1948. Since that time, Jews in the U.S.S.R. 
have had no schools, newspapers, books or theaters in 
the Yiddish language. Jewish culture, deprived of every 
means of survival, was destined for extinction. At best, 
the Soviet Jew has been condemned to enforced 
“assimilation.” 

The prohibition of Yiddish and the arrest of the best 
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writers in the language made a great impression on 
the Jewish world, and it sought some explanation. Had 
the Jews been spontaneously assimilated, the matter 
would not have been dramatized, at least by one group 
of them. Not a few Jews, in fact, had been favorably 
disposed to assimilation since Czarist times. Even the 
officers of the organization of Yiddish writers opposed 
Kipnis when he proposed that the Jews should speak 
Yiddish among themselves. “And if they speak Rus- 
sian?” wrote Einigkeit. “Would this make them no 
longer kosher and no longer Jews? When a Ukrainian 
or a Byelorussian speaks Russian, does he become non- 
Ukrainian or non-Byelorussian?” 

Many Jews in the U.S.S.R. such as David Burg, a 
young Jewish political refugee, are not in the least dis- 
turbed by today’s religious persecution, since they 
themselves are not believers. Nor do they feel any ties 
with the history and land of their fathers. In fact, even 
should Khrushchev decide to permit Soviet Jews to 
emigrate to Israel, many would not choose to go. This 
attitude, which we do not claim is shared by the ma- 
jority of Soviet Jews or those in the Diaspora, was even 
expressed by the poet Feffer—though possibly to avoid 
greater misfortune—at the time of the controversy 
that preceded the creation of the new state of Israel 
on May 14, 1948. At that time he wrote that “the 
Soviet Union takes neither a pro-Jewish nor a pro- 
Arab position. The Soviet state takes a Leninist-Stalin- 
ist position.” However, when Feffer was shot, along 
with a group of twenty-four Yiddish writers and men 
of Jewish culture on August 12, 1952, and the anti- 
Jewish discriminatory policy—today maintained by 
Khrushchev—was outlined, the great majority of 
Soviet Jews took an opposing stand. 

The wave of anti-Semitism flowed from the Soviet 
Union into all its satellites; there as well a sadistic po- 
lice and a corrupt magistrature fabricated accusations 
and trials that cost the lives of thousands of innocent 
people. The few instances of rehabilitation that took 
place after 1956and the ridiculous exploitation of anti- 
Semitism as an aspect of the “cult of the personality” 
have not concluded this shameful page of history and 
do not make up for the injustice accorded the Jews in 
Communist countries. 

The Soviet census of 1959 put the number of Jews 
at 2,268,000. Of these 471,700, or 20.8 percent, de- 
clared Yiddish to be their mother tongue. Twenty 
years before, in 1939, the census put the number of 
Jews at 3,020,000. The losses whether from war or from 
Hitler's persecutions—partially compensated for by 
the U.S.S.R.’s annexation of new territories—do not 
wholly account for the great shrinkage of the Jewish 
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population. There is a legitimate suspicion that many 
Jews concealed their nationality or their knowledge of 
Yiddish because they were afraid. However the case 
may be, the Buryats, Avars and Ossetians, combined, 
number far fewer than 400,000 and yet enjoy the right 
to have schools, newspapers and books in their own 
language while the Yiddish-speaking Jews have no 
such recognized right. 

Khrushchev’s argument is that “if Jewish schools 
were created in the U.S.S.R. no one would voluntarily 
attend them. . . . As for the Yiddish and Hebrew lan- 
guages, there are no requests regarding their use” and 
“the majority of Soviet Jews is integrated into the gen- 
eral life of the country.” Mikoyan’s affirmation that 
“the Jewish population is so mixed with the Russian 
culture that the Jews are part of the common culture 
and literature” is also demonstrably false. If Khru- 
shchev and Mikoyan were correct, there would be no 
reason to note Jewish nationality on a Soviet citizen’s 
internal passport. Moreover, this annotation serves 
only as a means of checking up on and discriminating 
against the Jews. On more than one occasion Khru- 
shchev has admitted that Jews must be prevented from 
holding too many important posts. Even Mrs. Fur- 
tseva, a member of the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee [a position she lost at the T'wenty-second Party 
Congress last October, though she remains in the So- 
viet Cabinet as Minister of Culture], recognized that 
to avoid “a strong concentration of Jews in certain de- 
partments” the Government has taken “measures to 
shift them to other enterprises. . . .” 

Among the “measures” taken to discriminate 
against the Jews is the numerus clausus in the univer- 
sities and institutes of higher learning, which even 
“assimilated” Jews protested, perhaps from motives of 
self-interest. Even Ilya Ehrenburg—described by his 
compatriots as an “Honorary Aryan” because of the 
privileged position he won in Soviet culture by be- 
traying his people, recently made a protest during the 
festivities for his sixtieth birthday. “After having al- 
luded to his activity as a peace partisan,” wrote the 
Moscow correspondent of I] Paese, “Ehrenburg spoke 
of the great Russian national and literary traditions to 
which he feels bound. ‘On my passport the blank for 
nationality is filled in with Jew. . . . However, in cul- 
ture, tradition and formation I feel myself a Russian 
writer. But as long as there is a single anti-Semite in 
the world, whoever asks me my nationality will hear 
me reply with pride that I am a Jew.’ Great applause 
had interrupted him earlier when he mentioned his 
Jewish nationality, but Ehrenburg had turned on his 
public with annoyance and said: “Why are you ap- 
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plauding? I write Jew on the passport because I am a 
Jew. If I were Russian, I would write Russian. ‘There 
is nothing to applaud for.’ ” 

Ehrenburg’s timid blow against anti-Semitism and 
his protest against the applause when he mentioned 
his Jewish nationality are extremely eloquent; they 
evidence the sorry situation of the Jewish people in the 
Soviet Union. 

David Burg attributes this situation to totalitarian- 
ism “precisely because it is a persecutor of minority 
groups.” This is very true. But we think the basic rea- 
son for Soviet anti-Semitism is to be found in Commu- 
nist ideology and atheism. Stalin’s crimes—even older 
than Hitler’s—and Khrushchev’s lack of faith in and 
distrust of the Jews cannot be understood without 
keeping Marx’s anti-Jewish prejudices in mind. ‘The 





Communists follow him in reiterating that Jews are to 
be identified with bourgeois capitalism, that Jews are 
enemies of a socialist society, that Zionism is an inven- 
tion of the demo-plutocracies and that Israel is a 
beachhead of colonialism erected to block the Arab 
peoples. Though different in theme, Nazi and Com- 
munist anti-Semitism has a common source: atheism, 
which deifies the State and denies individual human 
rights. Pius XI’s encyclicals against Nazism (Mit Bren- 
nender Sorge) and Communism (Divini Redemp.- 
toris) were not accidentally delivered in such close 
sequence—March 14 and March 19, 1937. Pius X1’s 
appeal to all believers to fight Communist atheism 
and its aberrations, not the least of which is the serious 
discrimination against the Jews, has lost none of its 
import and vigor. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


gers had closed the windows to keep out the dust. 

Vadim walked out into the vestibule; then, just as 
he'd done as a child, he opened the door and squatted 
down on the steps. Evening was approaching. Gro- 
tesque shadows from the cars, lengthening and short- 
ening, danced across the fields, gardens and shrubs 
that ran beside the tracks. It was pleasant to feel the 
wind ruffling his hair. The train sped along. 

Vadim would be in Kiev the next day. Vovka would 
throw his arms around his neck and cling to him, re- 
luctant to let go. Then they’d start off for the hotel. 
On the way they would talk about the journey, where 
they had stayed in Moscow, what they would have to 
buy in Kiev. They would have dinner in the hotel res- 
taurant, then they would put Vovka to bed. And 
then... The inevitable discussion about which Vadim 
tried not to think and about which he could not help 
thinking, was coming closer every day. Now it stared 
him in the face. 

Maria had known about Kira Georgievna for many 
years. Vadim, convalescing, had told her about his life. 
About Kira too. Maria had listened in silence, asking 


| T was unbearably hot in the train and the passen- 


no questions. And only after they had been living to- 
gether for five years and he was about to go to Mos- 
cow, had she asked: 

“Ts your first wife in Moscow now?” 

“T don’t know,” he had replied. “She may be.” (He 
had happened to see a photograph of a sculptured fig- 
ure with Kira’s name underneath in the journal Art; 
following the name was “Moscow” in brackets.) 

There had been no further talk about Kira. 

Now there would have to be. He knew in advance 
what Maria would say. She would neither argue nor 
object, she would merely say: “I hope you'll let me 
keep Vovka?” And he would not be able to say any- 
thing except: “Yes, of course...” 

Yes, of course... 

When he had first walked into Kira’s studio a month 
ago, when they had sat at the red table, spent that 
night on the bridge and those evenings on Sivtsev 
Vrazhek Street—then things were clear. The past had 
come back. That past which, it sometimes seemed, 
had never even existed . .. 

At one of his prison camps he had found a postcard 
—an old, crumpled picture postcard of Kiev Univer- 
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sity. He had tacked it over his bed. Good Lord, how 
many years had he walked past this long, dark-red 
building—first on his way to grammar school, then to 
trade school, and finally to the film studio. He could 
remember every ornamental scroll on the columns, 
every window: on the second floor, in the first window 
to the left, there was a clock that told you how late you 
were ... And sitting on his bunk in the barracks he had 
gazed at this old, pre-war, crumpled postcard and 
asked himself: will I ever see that again? Surely it isn’t 
possible? And it had proved to be possible. Now he 
had seen it. 

But strangely enough it was precisely here, in Kiev, 
that he had first become conscious of a gradual change. 
Vaguely at first, almost insensibly, then more and 
more clearly. Through the familiar, endearing past he 
could discern the outlines of something new, some- 
thing growing, as the poplars and chestnuts in front 
of the University had grown in the twenty years he 
had been away. It was the same and yet somehow not 
the same... 

In Yareski the change was even more pronounced. 

Vadim knew that Kira had always been egocentric, 
and once he had even liked the trait in her. This is the 
way I am, she seemed to be saying; take me or leave 
me. And he had taken her. But now? Why did he now 
find it jarring? Trivial little things, it seemed . . . You 
could be sitting at the table, talking, and suddenly she 
would jump up saying: “Just a minute!” and disap- 
pear. She wanted to change something in the model. 
Back she would come: “I’m sorry, you were saying .. . 
Please go on.” But you had been talking about a 
friend, your very closest friend . . . And it wasn’t that 
she was not interested. It was simply that she lived on 
her own personal plane. Some things would pass her 
by, without even touching her; some things would just 
barely touch her; some things would produce a flash, a 
spark, a short circuit, and the current would be cut off; 
still others would possess her entirely and she would 
be completely carried away. In Kiev she had been like 
one bewitched, that was probably the way she was in 
her work—when it was going well. For instance, every- 
thing that had happened to Vadim over the past years 
affected her like a comet from outer space; it had 
touched her, produced a blinding flash and then gone 
out. All was remote, incomprehensible, didn’t fit in; 
it was an abstraction and consequently—and this was 
the most frightening thing—not very necessary to her. 
Whereas his poetry of twenty years ago, that was close, 
dear, her own and, to judge from appearances, ex- 
tremely necessary. But for him it was “past perfect 
tense,” as an old man in prison used to say. 
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Until that ill-starred November evening in 1937 
their lives had been one. His had been hers and hers 
had been his. And everything had been easy to under. 
stand. Now they lived separate lives. She had her pro- 
fession, which not only afforded her pleasure but 
brought in good money (actually, that was unimpor- 
tant—she cared little for money); she had an old hus. 
band who loved her, to whom she had obviously grown 
accustomed, just as she had grown accustomed to a 
good studio, a spacious apartment and to discussions 
about art. Besides this, there was Yurochka, against 
whom Vadim had no ill feeling—though Kira thought 
that he should. It was amusing, really it was, but he 
had no ill feeling because this too was the same old 
Kira. One, two, three and she fell in love. She’d always 
been like that. That was how she had fallen in love 
with him. That was how, throwing everything over, 
she had gone to Yareski. No, that wasn’t it . . . the 
trouble was that she did not and obviously could not 
understand—was organically incapable of understand- 
ing—how difficult it is for someone to find his way 
back into a life to which he has grown unaccustomed, 
how difficult it is to accustom oneself again to the idea 
that he is a free man—not a prisoner, a number, that 
there is no barbed wire surrounding you, that you can 
call anyone “comrade.” Several times during the first 
days after his release he had been on the point of ad- 
dressing a policeman as “citizen commander.” Every- 
thing was difficult, so very difficult. But isn’t it won- 
derful? people would ask. That was a stupid question. 
Of course, it was wonderful, how could it be other- 
wise? But that was not the right word. There should 
be some other word, still to be coined, that would in- 
clude joy, and surprise, and wonder, and the desire to | 
make up for lost time, and the re-evaluation of the 
past, and bewilderment, and even fear of the unfamil- 
iar, and thoughts, thoughts, thoughts about the future 
—a future which once did not seem to exist but which 
had suddenly opened up... 

No, she would never be able to understand this. 

But perhaps it was just as well that she didn’t under- 
stand. Perhaps it had to be that way. Belonging to the | 
world of art (and for her, sculpture was everything— 
so, at least, she said), perhaps she as well as all the 
others who belonged to that world had to see only 
what was clear, bright and joyous .. . At the exhibition 
in Kiev he had liked a picture by a young artist; he’d 
forgotten his name, even what the picture was called | 
—something like “May” or “May Morning” or 
“Spring.” It showed a group of soldiers sleeping in a 
wood, huddled up together. But one young soldier | 
had suddenly awakened and had raised himself half | 
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way on one elbow and was listening. Listening to 
what? To the morning, spring, the swallows? He had 
a childlike face, surprised and bewildered. He had 
woken up and, like a child, still did not know where he 
was. And he had been having a pleasant dream .. . 

This young soldier reminded him of Yurochka. Per- 
haps it was the round, snub-nosed face or the wide- 
open, bewildered eyes. That was just how Yurochka, 
unblinking, had looked at him the first time they met. 
No, not the first time, the second, when they dropped 
into the studio after the restaurant and talked away 
the whole night. Yurochka was sitting wide-eyed on 
the broken couch, knees drawn up, arms clasped 
around them, trying to grasp what Vadim was saying. 

It was an interesting conversation, though Vadim 
could not remember how it had started. Perhaps when 
he was telling Yurochka how they had pumped out a 
flooded mine shaft. Yurochka listened without inter- 
rupting, smoking cigarette after cigarette. ‘hen, dur- 
ing a momentary pause, his forehead wrinkled with 
anguished thought, he finally brought it out: he just 
couldn’t understand—though he hadn’t thought 
about it really seriously—how someone who had been 
through so much could talk about it so calmly. 

“Well, I can, as you see.” Vadim smiled. 

“But you were put in prison for nothing?” 

“Yes, for nothing.” 

“But now...” 

Yurochka’s face got red from the strain, there was 
sweat on his forehead: 

“How come ... How come you're not bitter?” 

Vadim had understood. He had often asked himself 
the same question. And others had asked it. 

Yes, he had been put in prison when he was twenty- 
one—about Yurochka’s age. They had sent him to 
prison for nothing, as Yurochka said. And he had 
stayed there half his life. And he hadn’t had the com- 
fort of feeling that he was suffering for a cause, for an 
idea—he was suffering for nothing. And now he had 
just regained his freedom and . . . “How come you're 
not bitter?” Strange perhaps, but there was no anger 
in him. Had there been before? Certainly. He had ex- 
perienced every emotion a human being could feel. 
But now ... But now. he felt a bit differently. Why? 
Maybe because of his happiness at having survived, at 
having come back; maybe because he still had his 
health and could sit here, smoking a cigarette and 
talking about those years calmly. Maybe because it was 
not a personal disaster but the tragedy of a whole peo- 
ple, and he had shared it with them. It was difficult 
to say why ... And then, possibly, because he believed 
this sort of thing could never happen again. 


Kira Georgievna 


“It could never happen again.” Vadim looked at 
Yurochka, who was still sitting with his arms clasped 
about his knees, staring searchingly at him. “You un- 
derstand, it can’t happen again.” 

After this they were both silent for a long time. 
Vadim thought about Yurochka, and his generation— 
a generation of young people for whom the year 1937 
was history. He also thought about Kira. Had she, as 
she modeled that figure of a young man, his head 
proudly flung back—had she seriously thought about 
what was actually going on in the head of this twenty- 
two-year-old? Yurochka was sixteen when Stalin died 
and had wept on that occasion, fearing it was the end 
of the world. And as he looked at Yurochka sitting be- 
side him—Yurochka torn between faith and doubt, 
full of desire to grasp the incomprehensible and yearn- 
ing for answers to his questions—Vadim, perhaps for 
the first time, thought: does not Kira in her art substi- 
tute for all that is alive and complicated something 
different, similar on the surface, but in truth a conven- 
tion, a fabrication? And not only in her art? 

Vadim also thought about himself, about his gay, 
carefree but basically empty youth, filled with triviali- 
ties and frivolous, childish prattle. He thought too of 
the years which came after. 

“It’s not easy to sort out, to grasp all this,” he final- 
ly said, as it were summing up their entire conversa- 
tion. “There’s only one thing I can tell you, and you 
can believe it or not: the second twenty years of my 
life are for me much more important and meaningful 
than the first twenty. It wasn’t only sorrow that I got 
to know. I got to know people—many different peo- 
ple. I did a lot of thinking. I learned a great deal. In- 
cluding a lot of good things . . .” After a short silence 
Vadim added: “And perhaps they learned something 
from me. Perhaps I too was needed by someone, useful 
to someone. Perhaps I can still be . . . All right, that’s 
enough about me.” 

It was at this point that Yurochka had for the first 
time started to talk about himself. 


OOOOOOOCOOCOOOOO 


“Citizen, don’t you know that’s against the rules?” 

Vadim gave a start. The majestic, mustached figure 
of a railroad official, case in hand, was standing over 
him, staring down sternly. 

“Sitting on the steps is forbidden. It’s time you 
knew that.” 

Vadim apologized and went back into his compart- 
ment. A game of cards was in progress. ‘There were two 
elderly men on official business and a young, smooth- 
faced boy wearing some sort of uniform: cap. The 
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youngster, on seeing Vadim, gave him a cheery wink. 

“Isn’t it about time for a drink, comrade com- 
mander? I feel just like one. And we'll soon be pulling 
into Lubny.” 

In Lubny he dashed past the window, wearing noth- 
ing over his T-shirt, his riding breeches tucked into his 
socks, and a minute later was back beaming all over. 

He wanted so much to be grown-up, this young fel- 
low, to be a dashing, experienced man of the world, to 
be skeptical and understanding at the same time. It 
was impossible to change his opinion about anything: 
he knew it all. If no one got angry with him or took 
offense it was merely because he was so young and 
cheerful. 

“They're making vodka out of coal these days,” he 
said, pouring the liquor into the little nest of glasses 
which he took out of his neat suitcase. “I know that 
for a fact.” 

“What sort of coal?” asked one of the elderly men, 
suppressing a smile. 

“Brown coal,” the youngster replied without hesi- 
tation. 

“Ts that right?” 

“Of course it’s right.” 

Then he produced some Bulgarian cigarettes and 
passed them around. 

“They're better than Chesterfields. The filters are 
made from a substance that contains rose petals. ‘They 
suck up the nicotine like a sponge.” 

It was obvious that he himself had only recently 
taken up smoking—after every puff he carefully shook 
the ashes off into the ash tray and he kept his eyes 
firmly fixed on the tip of the cigarette. 





Then he started to tell a story about how some spies 
had almost robbed him (where didn’t matter and why 
didn’t matter either—here he winked significantly), 
but thanks to his being an expert at unarmed combat 
they had not only failed but had been captured. Just 
as he concluded his story a blonde in a white sweater 
passed along the corridor. He jumped up and disap- 
peared— ‘Let’s carry out a reconnaissance .. .” The 
reconnaissance evidently produced no results, for he 
soon returned, yawned and fell asleep almost before 
he could sit down by the window. He was put to bed 
in the lower bunk and went to sleep like a child, his 
hand under his cheek. Vadim climbed into the upper 
bunk and put out the light. 

In the middle of the night the youngster woke up, 
made a racket, rushed out into the corridor and asked 
someone: “When do we get to Irkutsk? We haven't 
passed it, have we?” Finally he settled down and went 
back to sleep again. 

An agreeable puppy, Vadim thought to himself, but 
on the whole an idiot. He can’t take his vodka; he 
should still be sipping his mama’s homemade cherry 
brandy .. . Then he thought of Yurochka again. How 
unlike they were, these two young fellows. And how 
much more attractive Yurochka was than this rather 
likable but all-knowing windbag who was not really 
interested in anything. He wasn’t going to let his 
Vovka turn out like that . . . He’d make a real person 
of him, of that small crooked- -legged little fellow he 
would soon be seeing at the station. “I hope you'll 
let me keep Vovka?” Maria would ask. “Yes, of 
course,” he would answer . . . But how was he going to 
be able to say: “Yes, of course’’? 


Chapter Fourteen 


N THE middle of August, Nikolai Ivanovich finished ~ 


| the group portrait and sent it to the exhibition. 

Everyone praised it and talked about its penetrat- 
ing psychological depth and so on and so forth, but 
Nikolai Ivanovich was not pleased with it. The picture 
struck him as superficial and uninteresting. The 
praises of others did not gladden his heart. His lone- 
liness weighed heavily upon him; he did not know 
what to do with himself. 

Did Nikolai Ivanovich know about Vadim’s return? 
No, he did not. But he had felt there was something 
wrong. The last few days before her departure Kira 
had changed. She had been excited, restless, edgy and 
preoccupied. “It’s just nerves,” she had explained, 
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“finishing up my work...” And he had let it go at 
that. Self-preservation—an instinct that was very 
strong in him—warned him not to probe more deeply 
into the causes of the change. 

At first he had written her regularly in care of Gen- 
eral Delivery, Kiev, but having received only one post- 
card in reply he had stopped writing so as not to be 
importunate. 

One day at the Union of Artists he happened to be 
offered a ticket to a boxing match. Rather than sit at 
home (lately the apartment, Lusha and the constant 
ringing of the telephone had been getting on his 
nerves), he took the ticket and went to Luzhniki. 
There, during the intermission, he met Yurochka. He 
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was with a girl, a very pretty, slenderly built girl in a 
cotton print dress; Nikolai Ivanovich particularly liked 
her long hair which was wound into a bun on the back 
of her head. They were standing in line for soft drinks 
and for a second or two Nikolai Ivanovich hesitated, 
debating whether or not to speak. He had the impres- 
sion that Yurochka had spotted him and had purpose- 
ly turned away. Nevertheless he finally went over to 
them. Yurochka smiled politely. 

“Where are you sitting, Nikolai Ivanovich? Perhaps 
you'd like to sit with us; we’re right at ringside.” 

Nikolai Ivanovich joined them. 

For nearly two hours tanned, muscular young fel- 
lows hammered away at each other with enormous 
leather gloves. The spectators kept shouting and 
jumping up from their seats: the match was between 
the Soviet Union and West Germany, so feeling ran 
higher than usual. Yurochka was supplying an ani- 
mated blow-by-blow commentary; Tonechka—that 
was the girl’s name—would scream when the ex- 
changes got hot and press close to him. Nikolai Ivano- 
vich_ watched the husky young men battering each 
ther and merely frowned, looking forward to the mo- 
ment when it would all be over. 

After the match the huge crowd dashed for the 
exits. Yurochka, sweating and happy at the Soviet vic- 
tory, began to say good-by, then suddenly remem- 
bered: 

“Oh, I forgot—I haven’t even asked after Kira Geor- 
gievna. How is she? Has she written?” 

“Not very much. In that respect she’s lazy.” 

“When you write to her, please give her my regards 
—my very best regards.” He took ‘Tonechka’s arm. 
“Well, so long.” 

And then, to his own complete surprise, Nikolai 
Ivanovich suddenly said: 

“Perhaps we could go somewhere?” 

At first Yurochka did not understand. 

“Go where?” 

“We could find a place and have a drink.” 

The two young people exchanged glances. 

“T can’t,” Tonechka said. “I have to get up early 
tomorrow. And I live a long way from here.” 

“Yes, she does live a long way off,” Yurochka backed 
her up. “And she has to get up early.” 

“That’s a pity,” said Nikolai Ivanovich. 

The young people smiled and waved good-by. 
When they had got about twenty yards away, Nikolai 
Ivanovich called out: 

“Yurochka, one minute . . .” He caught up with 
them. “I have a great favor to ask you. I wonder if you 
could manage to come over to my place? My fluores- 
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cent lamp is broken. I can’t work in the evening.” 
“Of course I’ll come. When?” 
“Whenever is convenient. Tomorrow night?” 
“All right. Between seven and eight. Will that be 
convenient?” 
“That'll be fine.” 
Then for the third time they said their farewells. 


OODOOOOOOOOOD 


The work on the lamp did not take more than five 
minutes. It was just a broken switch, and Yurochka 
put in a new one. 

“Everything’s all right. Now you can work evenings 
as well,” he said cheerfully, putting the tools back in 
his small bag. 

When Yurochka returned to the study after wash- 
ing his hands, Nikolai Ivanovich was opening bottles. 
He had spread a cloth over the writing table by the 
window. On the table were two plates, two glasses, a 
bottle of mineral water, finely sliced cheese and sau- 
sage and a jar of caviar. 

“What’s all this for?” Yurochka tried to protest. 

“Help yourself,” said Nikolai Ivanovich. “Are you 
in a hurry? Have you got a date?” 

—e 

“At eight? Nine?” 

“Nine.” 

“At the Bolshoi Theater or the Central Telegraph 
Office?” 

“Pushkin Square.” 

“That’s just a stone’s throw and it’s only seven fif- 
teen now. What will you have? Vodka or cognac?” 

“T really don’t care... make it vodka.” 

“That’s more like it.” 

Nikolai Ivanovich had conducted this brief dialogue 
at a breakneck tempo, which was quite unlike him. It 
was obvious that he needed a drink—a weakness Yu- 
rochka had never previously noticed in his host. 

Almost immediately the latter poured fresh drinks. 
Then he bit off a small piece of bread and caviar and 
poured a third round. 

“We've been going rather fast, Nikolai Ivanovich. 
Perhaps we should take a breather?” 

Nikolai Ivanovich made no answer and downed his 
third drink. Yurochka was obliged to follow suit. He 
had not had dinner that day and he tackled the cold 
snacks with gusto. Nikolai Ivanovich, who was not 
eating anything, lit a cigarette. Then he said: 

“To tell the truth, I can’t stand that lamp. It gives 
a cold, dead light. I haven’t used it for three years; it’s 
just been taking up space.” 

Yurochka looked at him in surprise. Nikolai Ivano- 
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vich was pink in the face and his eyes had an unnatural 
gleam. 

“Tl tell you frankly, Yurochka, I simply wanted to 
see you and have a talk with you.” He switched the 
lamp on and off several times. 

“T really don’t need this thing at all. I troubled you 
for nothing. Don’t be angry .. .” 

“Please don’t think that, Nikolai Ivanovich . . .” 

“All right. Let’s have another. Cheer us up.” 

They both drank up once more. 

Yurochka asked how the discussion at the exhibi- 
tion had gone; he’d heard that Nikolai Ivanovich’s pic- 
ture had been highly praised. 

“Never mind the picture!” Nikolai Ivanovich 
brushed the subject aside. “Let’s not talk about it. 
Sure, they praised it. So what? I’ve grown used to that. 
You know how that works? If some authority praises 
you, especially in the central press, all the rest follow 
suit. But let me be frank, the picture was weak. A lot 
of effort, but it wasn’t a good picture. To hell with it!” 

Nikolai Ivanovich’s face had become redder, which 
made him look vounger. 

“Let’s not talk about the picture.” He stubbed out 
a cigarette in the ash tray and at once reached for an- 
other. “I want to talk about other things . . . Here I 
am, I’ve lived sixty-three years. I’ve seen a lot i in my 
time. And I’ve done a lot. Less than I wanted to, but 
nevertheless a lot. Please forgive me for talking about 
myself. During my whole life I have never—or, to be 
more exact, almost nev er—permitted myself that in- 
dulgence. I’ve always felt stories of that kind were not 
very interesting to other people. Not very interesting 
to you either, I’m afraid. But there are times when a 
man needs .. .” He stopped short, reached for the 
vodka and again filled their glasses. “All right”— 
catching Yurochka’s look of disapproval—‘“‘let it sit 
there for a moment. You know, Yurochka, for some 
reason I feel at ease with you. f don’t know why my- 
self. Maybe because you look like my son, or maybe... 
Please bear with me, Yurochka, after all, one can’t al 
ways be clever .. .” 

Yurochka sat motionless, staring at his hands, and 
said nothing. 

Nikolai Ivanovich picked up his glass. 

“I don’t like toasts, but right now I want to drink 
to you. To you, and may you stay just as you are.” 

Yurochka said nothing. 

“And how you are I know, though we haven’t met 
very often. You have one quality which I particularly 
value in people. It’s not very much in vogue nowadays. 
It’s called delicacy.” 

Yurochka still said nothing. 
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“You know what that means—delicacy?” Nikolai 
Ivanovich looked at Yurochka with great seriousness. 
“It’s the highest form of respect for another human 
being. A wonderful quality. It doesn’t in any way ex- 
clude the other qualities, but for me the others are 
somehow less necessary, whereas delicacy . . . All right, 
I guess I’ve been talking my head off. So, may you 
remain just as you are now.” 

Without a word Yurochka clinked glasses and drank 
his drink. Never in his life had he run into a situation 
that was so unbearably awkward. “Perhaps I ought to 
get drunk,” he thought. “Perhaps I'd feel better. Or 
maybe I should have it out with the old man, tell him 
everything? But how? And would it do any good? The 
best thing might be to get up and go.” Meanwhile 
Nikolai Ivanovich was pacing up and down, still talk- 
ing. He stopped, poised over Yurochka. 

“Are you bored? Tell me frankly. It’s only five min- 
utes’ walk to Pushkin Square. You won’t be late. And 
I feel I’ve got to talk. Not with Lusha—she would in- 
terrupt and start to talk herself. And I don’t seem to 
have any friends . .. ‘That’s not right, I do have friends, 
good friends too, I can’t deny it, but you begin to talk 
to them and right away some sort of nonsense begins 
—who wrote or said what where, what happened at 
the last artists’ plenum, where to get paints. But when 
it comes to the simple, human things . . .” Nikolai 
Ivanovich stopped suddenly and, inclining his head a 
little to one side, looked at Yurochka. “Now I’m look- 
ing at you and I’m thinking: There in front of me is 
a human being. He has everything ahead of him. And 
he says nothing. And I don’t know what he wants out 
of life. To become an academician or a general? I don’t 
know. I only know...” 

At this point Yurochka interrupted, still keeping 
his head down. 

“Why all this about me, Nikolai Ivanovich? It was 
about yourself that you wanted ...” 

“Yes, and it’s about myself that I am talking, about 
myself . . .” Nikolai Ivanovich laughed nervously, 
walked over to the window and remained standing 
there. “In a month I'll be sixty-three years old. And in 
seven years I'll be seventy. If I live that long. And 
there'll be little articles in the papers about me. And 
maybe they'll give me some sort of decoration. And 
they'll organize a meeting. And they'll talk about me. 
He made, they'll say, this, that and the other contribu- 
tion to Soviet art. And I’ll be sitting in the chair of 
honor and I'll probably find it all pleasant, even flatter- 
ing... And then I'll come home, I'll sit down at this 
table here and I'll take out the picture of my son .. 

“You shouldn’t talk about it, Nikolai Ivanovich.” 
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“Yes, I should. And don’t interrupt.” Nikolai Ivano- 
vich turned around. Up to then he had been talking 
in the direction of the window at which he was stand- 
ing, his back turned to Yurochka. “T’'ll take out the 
picture of my son and I’ll say to him: “Well, I’m sev- 


enty years old, Yura. And in my seventy years I’ve 


done this, that and the other. I’ve no reason to be 
ashamed of what I’ve done. But for some reason I’m 
not very happy. Why am I not very happy?’ ” 

Yurochka listened to the remainder of the story in 
silence with his chin resting on his folded arms; he 
was watching the sky, rose-colored as the sun set. And 
the story was a sad ont was the story of a man who 
had lived a long, by no Means easy, by no means use- 
less life, and at the end of it had discovered that he 
was alone. There were people around him, but he was 
alone. It was difficult to explain. He had friends, ac- 
quaintances, students, there was his wife, there was 
Lusha, and all of them loved and respected him, but 
still the chief feeling was one of emptiness. It didn’t 
even have anything to do with the fact that his wife 
had gone off and in a whole month had written only 
one postcard (“Yes, it does, it has everything to do 
with that!” Yurochka thought); there was something 
else that troubled him, his inability to feel really close 
to anyone. And that was probably the most ari 
thing—to know that you are really needed by others; 
Then you would need them too. But . 

“I can look at myself and my life quite soberly, 
Yurochka. I know what sort of artist I am. I don’t fool 
myself. I am middling. Professionally I’m sound, as 
the expression goes. And don’t interrupt, listen... I 
know very well that many a man in my position would 
start to talk about his youth, about the years gone by. 
He would say that people were different then, ‘real 
supermen, not like people nowadays’ .. . But I won’t 
talk that way. And to tell you the truth, I never was a 
superman ... I just feel sad. Sad, because in life one 
has to feel oneself wanted, needed. But I . . . at best 
I'm only useful—and maybe not very useful at that.” 

Up to this point Nikolai Ivanovich had been talking 
quietly, calmly. It almost seemed as if what he said 
had been clearly formulated a long time before. Every- 
thing was so measured and even, especially for some- 
one who had had quite a bit to drink. Now he sud- 
denly broke off, fell silent, made a tentative gesture 
toward the bottle and left the room. In a few minutes 
he was back. His rosiness had left him; he was pale. He 
sat — at the table. Smiled. A rather pitiful smile. 

I remember one case”—Nikolai Ivanovich pro- 
duced a cigarette from his pocket (he was smoking in- 
cessantly, lighting one cigarette from the butt of the 
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last)—“it kind of fits in with what we were talking 
about. It occurred at an anniversary celebration. This 
story is short, so don’t worry. It was in honor of an old, 
kind-hearted, good artist. Everyone liked him. One 
after another these people climbed up onto the plat- 
form, read out their congratulations, made their 


“speeches, embraced and kissed the old man. And, by 
‘God, all this was perfectly genuine. Particularly mov- 


ing, for me, were two students. Nice-looking boys, in 
velvet jackets, and much of their appeal was that you 
could see that they were rather embarrassed. What 
they said to the old man was very simple, direct, sin- 
cere. He even shed a few tears. I’m afraid I did too. 
Then afterwards, on the stairs, I heard them talking— 
they didn’t see me. One of them was saying: “Let’s 
get seats at the other end of the table (they were talk- 
ing about the banquet which was to follow) so we 
won't have to listen to the old man going on about 
the purpose of life, and how he lived his life.’ And 
they both disappeared down the stairs.”) 

Yurochka’s hands were pressed tightly against his 
head. The worst was that, as he listened to Nikolai 
Ivanovich’s story—and he listened attentively and 
sympathetically—he had involuntarily been waiting 
for a suitable pause to get up and say good-by. Prob- 
ably some remark from him was expected . .. he ought 
to look cheerful and say that Nikolai Ivanovich was 
quite mistaken, that he was by no means alone, that in 
fact he was much needed and that, in particular, he 
had taught him, Yurochka, to understand pictures, to 
distinguish the good from the bad. And more along 
the same line. But somehow he couldn’t say any of 
these things, nor could he bring himself to look cheer- 
ful. On the contrary, he sat and looked vacantly out of 
the window, and when the old man started his story 
about the anniversary celebration, he thought to him- 
self: “As soon as he finishes this one, I’ll get up and 
take my leave...” 

And suddenly he had a very strong wish: if only sit- 
ting in front of me right now it were not Nikolai Ivan- 
ovich—a charming, good man, but really not in gen- 
eral so very necessary—but Vadim Petrovich. He re- 
membered how Vadim Petrovich had said: “Perhaps 
I too was needed by someone, useful to someone . . .” 
Yes, he had been. He couldn’t have failed to be. Yu- 
rochka knew that. And he felt sad that he was not at 
that moment with Vadim Petrovich and didn’t even 
know if they would ever meet again .. 

There was a knock at the door; then it opened 
part way to reveal Lusha’s yellow, angry face. 

“T brought what you wanted ...” 

She thrust a bottle wrapped in paper through the 
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narrow opening and at once slammed the door. Niko- 
lai !vanovich handed the bottle to Yurochka. 

“Please open it. You do it so well.” 

“Maybe it would be better if we didn’t,” Yurochka 
suggested. 

“It would be better if we did.” 

Yurochka extracted the cork and Nikolai Ivanovich 
held out the glasses. Not looking at Yurochka but 
somewhere off to the side, he said: 

“T wouldn’t want you to think I am complaining 
of anything. I just wanted to have a talk. Sometimes 
a man has to talk. And I trust you. In spite of every- 
thing...” 

Yurochka felt as if something had broken inside 
him. All of a sudden he felt hot. From head to foot. 
He drank the vodka down at one gulp, put the glass 
back on the table and looked straight at Nikolai 
Ivanovich, 

“Nikolai Ivanovich, I can’t stand this any longer. 
Letwe...” 

“No, I won’t let you.” Nikolai Ivanovich turned 
and their eyes met. “I won’t let vou . . .” He brought 
his glass up to his lips, his face convulsed, and drained 





it. “And now you should be on your way. It’s after 
nine o’clock.” 

He gently took hold of Yurochka by the shoulders 
and pushed him toward the door. 

Yurochka arrived at Pushkin Square at half past 
nine. Tonia wasn’t there. He waited half an hour. At 
ten o'clock he left. For some reason he walked by 
Nikolai Ivanovich’s house and saw that there was still 
a light in the window on the sixth floor. He hung 
around for a while, walked into the entrance hallway, 
then came back outside, took one more look at the 
lighted window and marched off in the direction of 
Gorky Street. 

Meanwhile there were two empty bottles on Niko- 
lai Ivanovich’s writing table. Nikolai Ivanovich was 
lying on the couch, looking up at the ceiling, at the 
old, well-known cracks. One of them reminded him 
of Pushkin’s profile. 

When Lusha entered the study about twelve o’clock 
to clear away, she found Nikolai Ivanovich lying on 
his back. His tie was undone, one arm hung down, the 
hand trailing on the carpet. His eyes were wide open. 

Lusha ran to the telephone. 


Chapter Fifteen 


press. The mail train brought her into Kiev 

just after nine. “And a good thing too,” she 
thought, “this way they'll be up.” She checked her 
suitcase and string bag so as not to have to drag them 
all over town, and started phoning hotels. She had to 
telephone four or five—it was fortunate she’d gotten 
plenty of small change at the Yareski post office—be- 
fore one of them said that Kudriavtsev was staying 
there, in Room 38. 

It was cramped and stuffy in the trolley-bus; the 
conductress bawled at the passengers, who responded 
in kind, also exchanging a few heated comments 
among themselves. As Kira Georgievna tried to force 
her way through to the exit, a fat, red-faced woman 
carrying a basket snarled at her: “What are you push- 
ing for? What’s the hurry? On your way to meet the 
boy friend?” Kira Georgievna was amused; in its way 
it was sort of a compliment! 

It was a third-class hotel but over the reception 
desk there nevertheless hung a fly-spotted sign: “No 
vacancies.” In one corner sat the manicurist and on a 
small table beside her was the house phone. Kira 
Georgievna dialed Room 38. 


<": GEORGIEVNA had missed the Kharkov ex- 
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“Hello”—it was a woman’s voice. 

“Excuse me, is Vadim Petrovich still asleep?” 

“Yes, he is, who’s speaking?” 

“It doesn’t matter, I’ll phone again later.” 

“Is it about the apartment?”—the voice was low- 
pitched, pleasant. 

“No, no. ’ll phone later.” 

“Just a minute.” The woman had obviously put 
down the receiver and then picked it up again. “He's 
awake, he’s coming now.” And Vadim’s voice: “Hello.” 

“It’s me, Vadim. Are you up?” 

“Kira?” 

“Yes, it’sme...” 

“Where are you phoning from?” 

“T’m in the hotel, downstairs.” 

“T don’t understand . .. Why did you come? Has 
anything happened?” 

“No, nothing’s happened.” 

“Then why ...? Anyway, come on up.” 

She wanted to ask him to meet her downstairs, but 
he had already hung up. 

Kira Georgievna went up to the third floor. Vadim 
was standing in the hallway in pajama trousers and 
an undershirt. He still looked half asleep. 
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“Are you sure there’s nothing wrong?” His voice 
sounded anxious. 

“No, nothing’s wrong.” 

“You had me scared. I thought perhaps something 
had happened to mama.. .” 

“No, everything’s all right.” 

They walked down a long corridor with endless 
twists and turns. 

“Where are your things?” 

“At the station.” 

Vadim opened the door and let Kira go in first. 

“You two haven’t met.” 

A tall woman, no longer young, hastily covered the 
bed with the spread. 

“Excuse the mess, I’ve not cleaned up yet.” 

“It doesn’t matter.” Kira shook the hand that Maria 
extended. 

The two women looked at each other, briefly, with- 
out lingering. “She has a good face,” Kira thought. 

A child’s voice could be heard in the bathroom. A 
moment later in rushed Vovka—bright-faced, curly- 
haired, wearing red trousers with shoulder straps. 
Catching sight of this unknown “aunt,” he stopped 
short in embarrassment. 

“What’s your name?” 

Vovka thrust a finger under his shoulder strap. 

“Shake hands with auntie.” 

He didn’t budge. The usual business of persuasion 
—‘“Come on, give her your hand’”—was about to be- 
gin, but Vovka who had been diligently winding the 
shoulder strap around his finger suddenly made a dash 
for a corner of the room where some trucks and teddy 
bears were scattered around. 

“He’s shy,” Maria said. “He’s afraid of strangers.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Well, what did happen?” Vadim asked. 

“Really nothing,” said Kira. “I just felt homesick 
for Moscow.” And speaking with great animation, as 
if she were afraid of being interrupted, she began to 
explain that it was high time for her to get back, one 
shouldn’t overdo a good thing, she hadn’t planned to 
be away for more than two or three weeks and look 
how long she had stayed, in the middle of September 
they would be handing out the contracts for decorat- 
ing the Luzhniki stadium, and anyway she’d been 
lying in the sun long enough, it was time to go back 


to work. 

(sain listened in silence. He was sitting on the 
cotch, twisting a short length of wire. He didn’t quite 
understand why all these reasonable, sober thoughts 
had come to Kira so suddenly, nor why she’d de- 
scended on him like a bolt from the blue, without 
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a phoning, without sending a tele- 
gram. course she hadn’t known where he was 
staying. But just the same... 

“Won't you have breakfast with us?” Maria asked. 

Kira said: “No, thank you, I’ve already eaten,” but 
she was persuaded to have a cup of tea. 

Vovka clambered up onto his father’s knees, look- 
ing distrustfully at Kira. Several times he whispered 
something to his father, who finally said: “All right, 
that’s enough” and stuck a spoonful of cereal into his 
son’s mouth. 

“Incidentally, why haven’t you asked what delayed 
me?” he asked Kira. 

“Well, what was it?” 

“Today they’re distributing rooms. At the studio. 
The lists come out today.” 

“Oh.” Kira could think of nothing more to say. 

There was another silence. 

Vadim looked at his watch. 

“It’s time I was moving. I have to be there at 
eleven.” He put Vovka down, giving him a gentle 
smack. “Have you had enough to eat? Off you go into 
your corner. Daddy has to get dressed.” 

Vovka climbed down from his father’s knees and 
suddenly his eyes started to blink rapidly, he rushed 
to his mother, buried his head in her lap and began 
howling: “I want the auntie to go away. I want the 
auntie to go away...” 

There was no reasoning with him. He was told that 
boys of his age don’t cry, that the auntie was nice 
and would bring him candy, but he went on howling: 
“I don’t want candy .. . I want the auntie to go 
away ... I want the auntie to go away...” 

And the auntie went away. Vadim went with her; 
it was a quarter of eleven. 


OODOOOOOOOOOOO 


How idiotic the whole scene had been! How very 
idiotic! She had made her entry, babbled her piece 
and sat down to drink tea. And all the time she’d 
been afraid that Vadim and Maria would notice her 
agitation. Had they noticed? Not Maria, or at least 
she had pretended not to notice. What poise, what 
self-control she had! How calm and dignified she was! 
Vadim had told Kira that Maria had refused the Kiev 
room point-blank. She would live with her mother. 
The only thing she had said when Vadim told her 
about Kira had been: “I hope you don’t intend to 
take Vovka away from me?” Kira could almost hear 
her saying it. Not a question, not a plea, rather a 
brief answer to everything Vadim had said; quiet, 
calm, self-assured. Probably she was a good doctor. 
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Patients like that sort of doctor—short-spoken, atten- 
tive, decisive. And she had nice eyes—a trifle weary, 
with drooping lids, but they had something . . . God 
knows what they had. Kira didn’t know why, but in 
taking her leave she had averted her gaze. 

Not more than half an hour had passed since she 
and Vadim parted company; he had jumped on a 
trolley-bus to go to the studio. She was still sitting in 
the small square where the regional committee build- 
ing, formerly the parliament building, used to stand. 

Alongside her was a very young mother, obviously a 
student. With one hand she was rocking a baby car- 
riage containing a sleeping baby; in her other hand 
she held a textbook on statistics. Once it dropped to 
the ground: the girl had fallen asleep. Kira picked up 
the book for her and they smiled at each other. 

“That’s how it goes,” Kira thought to herself, “she 
can’t be more than eighteen or nineteen. Nice-look- 
ing, but very thin. No doubt her parents had opposed 
the marriage but had finally given in, probably beg- 
ging her to wait a bit before having a child. And then 
the first thing she did was to have one...” 

She and Vadim had not really had a proper talk. 
Both of them had felt tense and unnatural; they had 
not looked each other in the eye. Of course, when 
you're walking side by side you usually don’t look 
into each other’s eves. They had not talked about 
what was on their minds. He asked how long she ex- 
pected to be in Kiev and where she would stay. She 
would stay in Lida’s place for a couple of days and 
then leave for Moscow—there was no sense in drag- 
ging it out. Vadim started to ask questions about Lida 
and then, without waiting for an answer, informed 
her that his producer had arrived and they were to 
meet that evening. They talked about the scenario, 
about the producer, and not until they were approach- 
ing the trolley-bus stop did he ask, almost casually, it 
seemed: 

“So when are we going to see each other? And 
where?” 


Kira replied that she would phone him in the eve- 
ning. The bus arrived and Vadim left for the studio. 

The baby in the carriage started to cry. The young 
mother gave a start and glanced at her watch. 

“Oh, dear, I’ve missed it again. All right, Vovochka, 
you re going to eat right away.” 

“Ts his name Vovochka?” Kira asked. 

“Yes, why?” 

“No special reason. How old is he?” 

“Two months. Two months yesterday. He was a 
seven-month baby.” 

“And it was all right?” Kira glanced into the baby 
carriage, the child had quieted down and was snuffling 
contentedly. 

“Tt was all right for him.” The mother smiled. “But 
not so good for my statistics . . . I wasn’t able to take 
the exam in the spring, so I have to sweat now to make 
it up.” She again smiled cheerfully, nodded to Kira 
and wheeled the carriage off along the asphalt. 

ira watched her go. The young mother quickly 
crossed the street, maneuvering her way skillfully 
through the traffic. And for the first time in her life 
Kira felt—with a sudden, unexpected, unbelievable 
sharpness—how much she regretted she had no little 
Vovochka like that one. Or like the other Vovochka 
who had chased her away a few minutes ago. But she 
didn’t have one, and she wouldn’t. She would never 
have one!.. 

A clock struck, making a tremendous din and 
drowning out the noise of the traffic. Twelve o'clock. 
Kira turned around. It was the post office clock. 

“T’d better go and ask,” thought Kira, “there may 
be something from Moscow...” 

From Moscow there was a telegram. 

“It’s been here more than a week,” the freckle- 
faced, curly-headed girl from General Delivery re- 
marked reproachfully and held out a slip. “Sign here.” 

Kira signed, then opened the telegram. It informed 
her that Nikolai Ivanovich had had a heart attack and 
that his condition was serious. 


Chapter Sixteen 


trolley-bus had gone and Vadim waited for twenty 
minutes or so at the deserted stop on the edge 
of town before getting a hitch in a dilapidated Mosk- 
vich. Lounging in the back seat, he began to think 
about people and human destiny. 
Take Romka, for instance... 


f was after two o'clock in the morning, the last 


He’d also served his 
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time, he’d been given a ten-year stretch. But now he 
was perfectly content, he had no doubts about his life. 

Romka Teliuk (known in the camp, God knows 
why, as “Bazooka”’) had served faithfully throughout 
the war as a scout—first as a private, then as a platoon 
commander, and by the end of the war as commander 
of the regiment of scouts. His chest gleamed with 
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orders and medals, his superiors liked him and every- 
thing would have been fine if the devil had not in- 
duced him to appropriate a cow that didn’t belong to 
him. Worse still, on account of the damn cow (“I 
needed that cow like a hole in the head”) he had 
struck a staff officer. Result: he was tried; they made 
an example of him, gave him a ten-year sentence. He 
and Vadim had met in Kolyma in 1953, not long be- 
fore Romka was pardoned. They had lived in the same 
barracks for about three months. 

He was a young fellow—about ten years younger 
than Vadim, cheerful, quick, good-looking, a typical 
Ukrainian, well-built, curly-haired, with a dazzling 
smile that revealed gleaming white teeth. He also 
played the accordion and was a good singer. That 
kind of guy had been well liked in the camp. Probably 
at the front too . . 

Their meeting was a matter of pure chance. Find- 
ing his name on the list with the information that he 
had been given an eighteen-square-yard room for three 
people, Vadim went—along with other fortunates 
who had received accommodations—to the wine shop 
opposite the Bessarabka. There he ran into Romka, 
who descended on him like a whirlwind. 

“You old devil! You think no one will recognize 
you because you’ve shaved off your mustache? Like 
hell they won't!” He clasped V adim in a bone-crush- 
ing hug. “Come to my place. I’ve just been paid. I 
want you to meet my wife. She’s a wonderful woman. 
Her half-sour pickles are out of this world. Let him 
g0, friends, we haven’t seen each other for six years.” 

They sat till far into the night in Romka’s new 
apartment, and Romka’s wife, Ksana, tall, dark- 
browed and every bit as good-looking as her husband, 
kept serving food and drink, while Romka talked and 
talked; he was not reticent by nature, and when he’d 
had something to drink... 

“So that’s how we live, Dimka. We don’t complain. 
The apartment’s not bad. I fought for three years to 
get it. Worked on the building myself. It’s all right, 
ch? The floor’s not so good, and ‘the toilet’s in the 
same place as the bathtub, but that doesn’t matter. 
No neighbors, and that’s an advantage. And it’s only 
twenty-five or thirty minutes from the center; ten 
minutes, if you’ve got the money for a taxi.” 

He displayed his Temp-3 television set, his Dnieper 
refrigerator and his year-old daughter, Tania, who was 
tossing in her crib in the next room. 

“That’s a nice little girl Ksana and I produced, eh? 
And she’ll soon have a little brother; he’s on the way.” 
He cheerfully tapped his beautiful wife on the stomach 
and she blushed scarlet. “Come on, Ksanka, pour us 
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another one. Dimk’s the best. Only about this work 
business he’s being a bit difficult. Come and work 
with us, I tell him, but he . . . What’s the matter 
with you? You won't regret it, that’s for sure.” 

He was an electric welder, well thought of by his 
superiors; he’d had three citations and he earned 
good money—about two thousand, sometimes more. 

“You could get a job with us as a mechanic. To 
start with, to get you into the swing. Eight hundred a 
month, and it’s not hard work. Then I’d teach you to 
weld. You’d take some courses and then come back 
to us. And our boys are good boys, same as in the 
scouts .. . How about it?” 

Vadim nodded his head, smiling but saying noth- 
ing. He did not want to drink; it was too hot. Romka 
had long since removed his shirt, revealing his tanned, 
muscular torso. Perhaps, Vadim thought, he really 
should say to hell with it all, the studios and scenarios, 
and go work with Romka. 

“All right, I'll think it over. If they turn down my 
scenario...” 

“They'll turn it down, you can count on that. What 
do you know about fishermen? You'd be better off 
writing a scenario about me. Just look at me. I went 
through the war, did my time in the camp, and now 
here I am, with an honors diploma in military and 
political training, a distinguished welder of the 
Ukraine...” 

He again started to sing the praises of his job, the 
men he worked with, the money he earned, his wife, 
his daughter. 

“It does me good to look at you”—Vadim could 
not contain himself—“you’re completely satisfied and 
content.” 

“Why not? What have I got to complain of? My 
wife? Sometimes when I don’t bring home all my pay, 
she starts to nag, but that’s not so bad; all I have to 
do is shout at her, and that’s the end of it. As for the 
Soviet regime,” he scratched his head, “I’ve made my 
peace with the Soviet regime.” 

By nature Romka was an anarchist and against any 
interference from the authorities. Especially if it af- 
fected him. Just think, he would say, he had appro- 
priated this half-dead cow. Not for himself, for the 
boys. And that miserable sniveler of a staff officer had 
reached for his gun. Who did he think he was trying 
to scare? Romka, three times wounded, who had 
fought from Stalingrad to Berlin, a cavalier of two 
orders of Glory, the “Star,” the Red Banner and a 
medal for bravery. So they’d given him ten years, 
that’s how they’d shown their gratitude . . . Romka 
had repeated all this so often to his listeners in Bar- 
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racks 16, beating himself on the chest and displaying 
his wounds, that Vadim had grown used to it and 
was therefore somewhat surprised by Romka’s 
changed attitude and new way of talking. Now Romka 
had no quarrel with the Soviet regime. Romka con- 
ceded that perhaps Vadim had reason to feel badly 
about it—he had been imprisoned for nothing—but 
he, Romka, now understood very well that he’d only 
got what he deserved, that the army has to have disci- 
pline and that if every scout was to start taking a 
punch at his superior officer, things would be in a 
mess. And so on. 

“The Soviet regime has given me work, not bad 
work at that; I’m fulfilling the plan, I’m not stealing, 
what more do I want? We are poor, ignorant, be- 
nighted people’ ’"—here Romka was clearly jesting— 

“all we need i is a bit of money. And our little nip, of 
course.” 

“Yes, and those little nips will get you in trouble 
one of these days,” Vadim smiled. “Maybe you read 
in last night’s paper? One comrade got into quite a 
mess because of that.” 

“What do I care about the paper? I’ve got my own 
head on my shoulders. I know what’s allowed and 
what’s forbidden. And I harm no one. And I don’t 
talk too much. And when there’s a difficult job to do, 
who do they ask for? Teliuk, Roman. They know I 
won’t let them down. Isn’t that true, Ksanka? And 
now in honor of the occasion haul out that bottle of 
Petka’s, the one you hid away that time . . . Let’s 
drink to my little daughter, may she grow up pe and 
clever. And to the boy w ho’ s on the way... And to 
the two of us... Kiss me.’ 

They went on talking for another two hours. 

“Perhaps I really should go and work with Romka?” 
Vadim thought, still lounging in the back seat of the 
Moskvich. “What good to me are these scenarios, 
councils of artists, editors, artificially contrived con- 
flicts? Look at Romka. If I stick to his principles 





properly, maybe everything will be as clear to me as 
it is to him. Nevertheless he’s a good fellow, and a 
good comrade, and he’s got a good wife, though you 
can see he’s a little bit afraid of her. But he loves her 
(‘No fooling around, word of honor. And I’m not in- 
terested, I can promise you .. .’). And he had asked 
how those things had worked out for Vadim. After 
hearing a brief account of the situation—Vadim had 
not wanted to go into the whole business in detail~ 
he had merely shaken his head and said: “Yes, brother, 
you're in a jam.’ But he had not attempted to offer 
advice: “You can’t advise someone else in those mat- 
ters; a man can judge best for himself.’ ” 

The Moskvich slowed down. They had arrived, 
The sleepy porter at the hotel asked Vadim: 

“What’s your room number?” 

“Thirty-eight.” 

“There was a phone call for you. A woman ... 

Only then did Vadim remember that Kira had 
been going to call that evening. 

“Your wife had gone out with the boy, and I was 
on duty here. About eight or just after, it was. She 
pei me to tell you that she was leaving for Moscow.” 

Vas that all she said?” 

% a was all. She was going to Moscow .. .” 

“There’s another surprise for you,” Vadim thought, 
as he started to climb the stairs to the third floor. 

Maria was asleep. Vovka too. On the table, under 
a glass of fruit juice, there was a note: “Have tickets 
for tomorrow, 9:30 a.m. train.” 

bsent-mindedly Vadim took a sip from the glass 
and walked over to Vovka. He was lying on two arm- 
chairs which had been moved together. He was com 
pletely naked and was firmly clasping to his chest an 
ugly, earless toy rabbit. Vadim stood over him fora 
moment, covered him with the sheet—there was cool 
air coming through the window—put out the light 
and, without undressing, lay down on the couch. | 

“Like hell I'll part with him, like hell I wil iy 


” 


Chapter Seventeen 


IKOLAI IVANOVICH lay in bed. His hands 
N stretched out alongside his body on top of 

the neatly tucked in blanket; they were very 
pale and rather bluish around the nails. His face too 
was pale, unshaven and swollen. On seeing Kira 
Georgievna, he made a sort of movement with his 
head and tried to smile. 


“Only three minutes,” the nurse warned. 
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The room smelled of medicine. The window was 
closed. An array of little bottles stood on the table 
by the bed. Kira Georgievna walked up to the bed 
on tiptoe and knelt down beside him. God, how il 
he looked! ‘This was the first time she had ever seen 
him unshaven. 

“How do you feel?” she asked, trying to make het! 
voice sound as calm as possible yet feeling that at any 
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moment something was going to burst inside her. 

“All right.” He again tried to smile. His voice was 
hollow, feeble, strange. 

“That’s the spirit. I hope you're being a good pa- 
tient?” She looked at the nurse who was elderly, neat 
and had obviously served as an army nurse. “Is he be- 
having himself?” 

“Pretty well—he’s trying.” 

“That’s the spirit. Discipline comes first, isn’t that 
right?” 

“That’s right,” the nurse replied and, seeing that 
Nikolai Ivanovich wanted to raise his hand, added: 
“You're not allowed to move, if you please.” 

“Could I have some tea?” Nikolai Ivanovich asked. 

The nurse left the room. Kira Georgievna was still 
on her knees. She was looking at Nikolai Ivanovich’s 
face which with its gray bristles was almost unrecog- 
nizable, strange; she felt afraid but she could not take 
her eyes off him. 


Kira Georgievna 


Nikolai Ivanovich moved his parched lips with 
difficulty. “How are you? Did you have a good rest?” 
he asked. 

Good Lord, that he should be asking her about her 
vacation! And what could she say? That she’d had a 
good time? A bad time? That she’d been bored? 
Whatever she said would bea lie... 

INikolai Ivanovich was looking at her. His eyes had 
become very small in his swollen face; only some- 
where deep down in them could she see a warm, calm 
almost childlike happiness. And Kira Georgievna 
could not endure that look, in which there was neither 
condemnation nor regret, nothing of what should 
have been there, only happiness; she buried her face 
in the blanket and burst out weeping. 

“You mustn’t cry, Kilia, don’t cry. Everything will 
be all right, everything will be fine. . .” 

Everything will be all right, quite all right . . . Of 
course, everything will be all right. 


Chapter Eighteen 


improving. He still was not allowed out on the 

street, but on sunny days, if the weather wasn’t 
too cold, he would be wrapped up from head to foot 
and put out in an armchair on the balcony. 

“Just like my Yurka when he was a child,” he would 
say smiling, as he obediently extended his neck to 
have it wrapped in a heavy scarf. “He had his airings 
on this balcony too.” 

For the first six weeks or so Kira Georgievna had 
staved constantly with the sick man. She learned to 
give injections as well as any nurse, to turn over his 
heavy body, change the sheets, give him his medicine; 
she was punctual and firm. Then, when he was over 
the worst, she was allowed to read aloud to him/T hey 
tread War and Peace, Herzen’s Life and Thoughts, al- 
most all of Chekhov. Not without a trace of malice, 
Nikolai Ivanovich remarked that this was even more 
useful for her than for him. Sometimes friends came 
to visit the patient, but Kira Georgievna would not 
allow them to stay long; after a quarter of an hour 
she would say: “Now we must ask you to leave. We 
have our regime, an iron regime.” 

Everyone was amazed at Kira Georgievna. “That’s 
some wife,” friends would say. “She literally pulled 
him from the grave. Heart attack, inflammation of 
the lungs and three pulmonary emboli—and still she 
pulled him through.” And the old doctor, who had 


Fis MONTHS had passed. Nikolai Ivanovich was 


been a friend of Nikolai Ivanovich’s from their stu- 
dent days, once said to her: “You know what, you 
should give up that clay of yours and become my 
assistant. In place of Shafran. Let him write his disser- 
tatfon. You and I could do wonders together . . .” 
fo until the end of December did Kira Georgievna 
visit her studio. Good Lord, what a mess! Everywhere 
there was dust an inch thick, her tools had gotten 
tusty, her beloved ski clothes had been almost eaten 
up by moths. She gave her keys to the concierge and 
asked her to have it all cleaned up by the following 
day. But on the following day she did not return, nor 
on the day after that; a week later she had still not 
begn back—the studio had very little appeal for her 
he had changed a great deal over the past months, 
become more thoughtful, less talkative. A new note, 
calmly authoritative, could be heard in her voice and 
even Lusha—the domestic tvrant—had begun to give 
way to her. Kira Georgievna had given up shaping and 
tinting her hair, and some of her woman friends criti- 
cized her for that: “It seems that our charming Kira 
Georgievna has begun to slip; she’s not looking after 
herself.” Even Nikolai Ivanovich once said to her: 
“Isn’t your hair rather too long? Or is that the fash- 
ion?” “Yes, that’s the fashion,” Kira Georgievna re- 
plied curtly and didn’t even glance in the mirror 
On the third or fourth day after her arrival from 
Kiev she had written to Vadim. It was a short letter. 
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In it she had informed him that she had decided to 
stay in Moscow with Nikolai Ivanovich and that, 
probably, it would be better for both of them if they 
didn’t meet. She had originally written “for the time 
being,” but had then painstakingly scratched the 
words out. She had received no answer. 

The events preceding Nikolai Ivanovich’s illness 
were scarcely referred to. Kira Georgievna had been 
in Kiev, done quite a bit of swimming, had a good 
rest, met some of her former friends, and that was all. 
When she occasionally talked about Kiev, she dwelt 
mainly on the architecture of the Kreshchatik and the 
new bridge across the Dnieper. 

Once Nikolai Ivanovich asked about Yurochka—it 
had been a long time since they'd seen him. Kira 
Georgievna thought that he was out of town, either 
on vacation or on a job. After that there was no 
further mention of Yurochka. 

Thus four months passed quietly—household wor- 
ries, getting medicine, calling the doctors. ‘The New 
Year crept up on them unnoticed. 

On that day there was only one guest on the sixth 
floor of the large house on Nemirovich-Danchenko 
Street—the doctor, Nikodim Sergeivich, an old bache- 
lor who knew how to appreciate quiet family evenings. 
On the table there was a bottle of Hungarian tokay 
and a very small flask of genuine Jamaica rum which 
Nikodim Sergeivich had somehow obtained, mainly 
for himself; he loved exotic drinks and insisted he was 
a connoisseur in such matters. There was, besides, a 
bottle of vodka, but it was not put on the table—no 
one wanted it. 

At exactly twelve o'clock all four clinked glasses; 
Lusha and Nikolai Ivanovich were drinking cherry 
brandy, Kira Georgievna wine and Nikodim Sergei- 
vich rum. To the chimes of the Kremlin clock they 
wished each other happiness, good health and success 
in the new year. Nikodim Sergeivich made a short 
speech—that was something else he enjoyed—couched 
in extremely flowery and elegant language. He spoke 
of the past and the future, of the ties of friendship, 
the most durable cement of human relationships. He 
spoke of art, which mitigates the hardships of life and 
elevates the spirit. Finally, raising his tiny glass of 
tum, he sang the praises of drink which makes merry 
the blood of man, qualifying his praise, however, with 
the warning that any abuse, especially at a certain age, 
brings disastrous consequences. He ended his speech 
with a long Latin phrase that Kira Georgievna didn’t 
understand. 

Everything was very nice and proper. They lit the 
small tree on the round table in the corner and at once 
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there was the pleasant smell of pine needles. Then the 
phone calls started. There were many of these: they 
all conveyed best wishes for happiness, health Bi 
success—especially health, of course—and invariably 
Kira Georgievna responded in the same cheerful, 
happy tone of voice, although she was fed up with 
the endless repetition: “The same to you . . . Yes, of 
course, I will, of course... We're just drinking your 
good health . . . Nikolai Ivanovich? Just fine! He’s 
had so much to drink he can hardly talk . . . Thank 
you very much . .. Yes, just as long as there’s no war, 
that’s the main thing . . . Our best wishes . . . To all 
of vou, all of you...” 

Nikolai Ivanovich, who had become quite gay, 
reached out for the wine, but Nikodim Sergeivich 
objected and, fond as always of citing examples, te- 
minded Nikolai Ivanovich of The Mechanic, a movie 
they both liked very much. “Why did everything end 
so badly? That’s the reason, right there on the table 

.” Nikolai Ivanovich submitted. 

Then Nikodim Sergeivich proposed a game of cards 
—cards were another weakness of his. They invited 
Lusha, who was very fond of Preference, found a sheet 
of paper and sat down to play. Kira Georgievna hated 
Preference but there was no escape, so she too sat 
down at the table. 

At half past one the phone rang again. 

“That must be someone who’s been celebrating,” 
said Kira, and picked up the receiver. “Yes?” 

From a long way off came a familiar voice. 

“Kira Georgievna?” 

eee 

“This is Yura speaking.” And after a short pause: 
“I wanted to wish you a happy New Year.” 

“Yura? Yurochka?” Kira Georgievna pulled the 
dining room door to. “Hello! I can’t hear you prop- 
erly. Where are you calling from?” 

Yurochka answered something, but Kira Geor 
gievna still couldn’t hear what he said. 

“T can’t hear you. Where are you calling from? 
Speak louder.” 

“I wanted to wish you a happy New Year,” said 
the voice, articulating each syllable with care. 

“Thank you, Yurochka. The same to you... 
on over.” 

“EOE «a 
pay phone.” 

“Where from?” 

“From a pay phone.” 

“Damn it! I can’t hear a thing . . . Yurochka, can 
you hear me?” 

“Yes, I can hear you.” 


Come 


It’s a long way ... I’m calling froma 
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“Phone me tomorrow.” 

“All right.” 

“Don’t forget, be sure and phone. In the morning.” 

“All right. How’s Nikolai Ivanovich? Give him my 
regards.” 

“Thank you. He says the same to you. Don’t for- 
get to phone, will you?” 

“T won't forget.” 

“Happy New Year!” 

“Thank you. Good-by.” 

Kira Georgievna replaced the receiver. 


Kira Georgievna 


“That was Yurochka on the phone,” she said, as 
she went back into the dining room. “He wished you 
all a happy New Year. He was phoning from a long 
way off, I couldn’t understand where.” 

“And did you give him our New Year greetings?” 
Nikolai Ivanovich asked. 

“Of course I did .. . Incidentally, Nikodim Sergei- 
vich, why don’t we finish off your rum? After all, this 
is a New Year’s party, not a gambling house.” And 
with a determined gesture she mixed up the cards on 
the table. 


Chapter Nineteen 


with the same happy, light-hearted feeling she 

used to have on her birthday when she was a 
child. She would wake up very early and lie there 
with her eyes closed, postponing the pleasure, putting 
off the happy moment when she would at last open 
her eyes and see on the chair alongside her bed all 
the wonderful things which had been put there in 
readiness the evening before and about which she had 
been steadily thinking for the past two weeks. Ahead 
of her there would be such a long, interesting day, 
everyone would be so sweet and affectionate to her, 
and she also would be sweet and affectionate, and 
there would be a specially good dinner, and in the 
evening there would be guests, pastry fingers and more 
presents. A wonderful day... 

Kira Georgievna woke up early, though they hadn’t 
gone to bed till around four—they had been a long 
time clearing the table and doing the dishes—took a 
shower, rubbed herself down with a dry, hard towel 
and at once started breakfast. Lusha had gone 
shopping. 

At nine o'clock she had already started to feed 
Nikolai Ivanovich. 

“Time to get up, you can’t lie in bed all day. 

Nikolai Ivanovich also felt well. And the day was 
as if it had been made to order—sunny, crisp, with 
frost patterns that had appeared on the windows 
overnight. 

They drank coffee and ate the fresh rolls Lushka 
had just brought in. Nikolai Ivanovich looked through 
the newspapers and by ten he was out on the balcony. 
On this point Kira Georgievna was inexorable: fresh 
air, fresh air, fresh air. 

The first phone call came just after ten. It was 
ftom her brother Mishka. He and his wife wanted to 


To NEXT MORNING Kira Georgievna woke up 


? 


come to dinner. Kira Georgievna said that dinner 
would be at three, not a minute later, and they were 
to be sure to be on time. Then Nikodim Sergeivich 
called to ask how Nikolai Ivanovich felt. After that 
there were several calls from friends. Yurochka did 
not call till eleven. 

Kira Georgievna had been wondering all morning 
where and how they could meet. Perhaps, for old 
times’ sake, they could go to the Ararat? But it was 
New Year’s, and they'd never be able to get in. Or go 
and see Ballad of a Soldier? Everyone said it was a 
good movie. Or they might simply go for a walk and 
then sit in some not very fashionable place? When 
Yurochka phoned she suddenly forgot all these alter- 
natives and told him, for some reason in a very serious 
tone of voice, that she would be working all day today 
and that he should come to the studio about six. 

“All right, I'll be there,” came Yurochka’s cheerful 
voice over the phone. “The boys and I just .. .” 

At this point the conversation was interrupted. It 
was long distance from Leningrad—Nikolai Ivano- 
vich’s cousin calling to wish them a happy New Year. 

At half past two Mishka arrived with his wife. Im- 
mediately there was noise and disorder. Mishka 
started to tell anecdotes in a loud voice, himself laugh- 
ing more than anyone else. ‘Then he tried to prove to 
Nikolai Ivanovich something about cybernetics, 
which the latter neither knew about nor cared to 
know about. Then they sat down to dinner. 

At four Kira Georgievna said that Nikolai Ivano- 
vich must lie down and that she must go to the studio. 
The guests were obliged, rather reluctantly, to leave. 

Kira Georgievna went out with them. 

“T’ll be back by about eight,” she told Nikolai Ivan- 
ovich, kissing him on the forehead. “I really have to 
see what’s going on there. And pay Pankratikha for 
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the cleaning. I’ve been so long about it, I’m em- 
barrassed.” 

“‘Won’t you be frozen over there?” 

“No, I phoned the Rodionovs this morning and 
asked them to make arrangements with Semen to 
have the stove lit.” 

It was freezing outside. The snow crunched under- 
foot, sparkled and twinkled in the air. It was pleasant 
walking and she felt gay and light-hearted. 

In the courtyard on Sivtsev Vrazhek she was im- 
mediately set upon by the neighbors’ little girl, Liuska, 
as usual wrapped up to her eyelids. 

“Oh, what a long time you’ve been away. They 
pulled down the house on the corner.” 

It was true, the little house on the corner of Plot- 
nikov had been demolished and Kira hadn’t even 
noticed it the last time she came. Other information 
imparted by Liuska was to the effect that the old man 
with the yellow beard in Apartment 2 had died; 
Bobka, the Miniarskys’ son, had gotten married and 
his wife was a flier; and Liuska herself had brought 
home her term report, and this time there wasn’t a 
single three, and as a reward they had brought her a 
pineapple that big—it cost forty-three rubles .. . 

The studio gleamed with an unreal and impossible 
cleanliness. Pankratikha had done a wonderful job. 
The floor had been scrubbed, the curtains laundered, 
and the tablecloth was revealed as pink in color, 
though up to now it had always been sort of brownish. 

The last mold of “Youth” stood in the corner, care- 
fully wrapped in wet rags, though these no longer 
sewed any useful purpose. She removed the rags. 

he statue did not please her; there was something 
lacking. “Everything seems to be in the right place 
but something is missing.” She walked up and down 
the studio. Bad, everything was bad. The collective 
farm woman, and the wounded soldier, and the bust 
of Barbusse, and the girl with a dove. “Bad, bad, 
bad . . .” It gave her the feeling that it had all been 
done many, many years ago, and not by her but by 
somebody else, 

She only liked a bas-relief of a woman’s profile 
carved on a smooth stone slab—it was the headstone 
for the grave of an actress—and a small plasticine of 
a boy and a girl sitting on a bench. Everything else 
seemed cold, dead, contrived. Suddenly she regretted 
that she had never finished Katka. What a wonder- 
ful little puss Katka had. Nikolai Ivanovich was quite 
right: the most important thing was the face .. . 
Without the face there was no sculpture. That was 
why Antokolsky was so good. His faces always tre- 
flected thought; in Kiev she had stood for a long time 
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looking at his Spinoza. Then there was Godunoy’3 
Voltaire with its sly, crafty smile. She remembered 
how the head had looked down on her from the top 
of the ramshackle cupboard in Nikolai Ivanovich’s 
Alma-Ata den: it had been broken when they moved 
to Moscow and they hadn’t been able to find a decent 
copy. Good Lord, how long ago all that was... 

Kira Georgievna fished a pack of cigarettes out of 
her bag, lit up a cigarette—at home she had to go 
out into the hallway to smoke nowadays—and lay 
down on the couch, pulling closer a small dish that 
served as an ash tray. 

Voltaire ... Spinoza... Thought . . . Involuntarily 
Kira Georgievna glanced at “Youth” standing in the 
corner. She switched on a little lamp with a black 
lampshade which she normally used when she spent 
the night in the studio. She liked the light from this 
lamp. It cast unnatural shadows which altered the ap- 
pearance of the figures—sometimes even improved 
them. 

The light from the lamp fell on the youth’s chest 
and head, which was flung slightly back. Everything 
seemed crystal clear to this young man, even thosé 
unknown horizons on which was fixed his steadfast 
gaze—a gaze that knew no doubts. Once Vadim had 
said to her: “One guy I wouldn’t want to work with 
or drink with is that dumbbell of yours.” She had 
been offended: “That remark was stupid and not 
funny.” 

Yes, stupid and not funny, she was thinking now, 
as she looked at the sculpture and recalled their con- 
versation. Stupid and not funny, because Vadim with 
his idiotic jokes was trying to refute and overthrow 
the bright and festive world which she strove to con- 
vey in her art. Yes, bright and festive world; she was 
not afraid of those words. Perhaps her sculpture had 


not been a complete success, that was another mat- 


ter, she was aware of that herself, but surely the goal 
to which she directed her art could have nothing to 
doavith it? That was nonsense! 

\At this point Kira Georgievna started to persuade 
herself that the fact her sculpture had not been alto- 
gether a success was really due to Vadim’s having 
destroyed the elevated state of mind which had been 
hers until the moment of his return. She did not 
blame him for anything, God forbid, that was life; 
but, seriously speaking, with his arrival her genuine 
creativeness—the thing for which she, Kira, lived— 
had come to an end. And if she was now in her studio 
waiting for Yurochka, there was nothing blameworthy 
in that. She simply wanted to regain the creative 
frame of mind of last summer when her work had 
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gone so easily, so happily, so fruitfully. She must 
finally break out from this vicious circle. ‘That was 
why she was waiting for Yurochka. And she would 
help him too, she would liberate Yurochka—simple, 
ood-hearted, clear-cut Yurochka—from the earth- 
bound, bogged-down confusion into which Vadim 
(she felt, she knew) had been dragging him. 

These reflections made her feel ewe Even 
“Youth” didn’t look so bad. Maybe the face had not 
been very successful, but it was after all a sculpture 
destined to stand in the park, not a psychological por- 
trait, and for that matter both Praxiteles and Phidias 
had limited their aims—about this too Nikolai Ivano- 
vich spoke very well—to showing the beauty and 
harmony of the human body. It was the same with 
het... 

It all boiled down to the fact that she must work, 
work, keep on working. 

She heard someone tramping about in the hallway 
and then the outer door slammed. Kira Georgievna 
gave a start and looked at her watch. Only five thirty. 
Still a bit early. But it was Pankratikha. 

“Resting? Quite right, you rest . . . Happy New 
Year .. . May the New Year bring you new happi- 
as... 

It was quite obvious that Pankratikha had taken a 
drop of “medicine”: her small eyes gleamed and her 
dry cheeks were flushed. 

“Well, I did a good job cleaning, didn’t I? You 
wouldn’t think it was the same studio.” She seated 
herself on the very edge of the couch and rubbed the 
corners of her lips with thumb and forefinger. “What 
a lot of dirt there was . . . I took out four bags full 
... And so many bottles . . .”” She smacked her lips 
cheerfully. “There was one full bottle. I didn’t touch 
it. I have my principles. I put it up there—in the 
window. To keep it cool. Over there, do you see?” 

“Yes, I can see it.” Kira Georgievna started to look 
for her purse, found it and produced some money. 
“This is for you. And many thanks for the cleaning. 
And a happy New Year to you.” 

Pankratikha thrust the money into her dress front. 

“Thank you, my child, thank you. May you have a 
happy year, with plenty of money. That’s the main 
thing. It’s no fun being without money, no fun at 
all. . .” She sighed and again wiped the corners of 
her lips. “The bottle was lying in the corner, with all 
the trash and mess. I cleaned it off properly and put it 
in the window. I don’t touch what belongs to others. 
That’s against my principles. Let it stand, I thought, 
where it can get cold. That’s good stuff, I thought, 
and someone will be able to use it.” 


Kira Georgievna 


Pankratikha was clearly hinting for a drink, but 
Kira Georgievna pretended not to understand. Pan- 
kratikha sat on for about five minutes, complaining of 
her daughter-in-law and of the other tenants. 

“All right, [’ll be going now,” she sighed, seeing 
that she was getting nowhere. “My grandson’s back 
home from the army; I have to treat him to a drink 
too.” She got up and, as though taking farewell, 
looked for the last time in the direction of the win- 
dow. “And who are you expecting here, my child? 
The young one? Or the one who’d been away?” 
Finally, standing in the doorway, she said: “And your 
husband, the old one, is he still sick? God grant he 
may get well...” 

Pankratikha went out. Kira Georgievna remained 
sitting on the couch. 

Pushkin and Beethoven, clean and washed, re- 
garded her lifelessly and with indifference from the 
wall. A black mask from Equatorial Africa looked at 
her too. And Barbusse observed her, looking over the 
plaster shoulder of the collective farm woman. And 
the pioneer girl with the dove. Only “Youth” gazed 
out into space, its lifeless head flung proudly back. 

. Wo are you expecting here? The young one? 
Or the one who'd been away?’ ” 

Good God, how despicable and commonplace 
everything was beginning to seem to her . . . How 
beautiful and how reassuringly convincing was the 
sound of such words as “art,” “work,” “creative state 


of mind”... 

Gnd suddenly everything collapsed) 

Here she had been sitting on the couch a good hour 
waiting for Yurochka, and trying to link his coming 
with her return to art, but in actual fact she was sitting 
and waiting for Yurochka simply because she was 
waiting for him—she hadn’t seen him for six months, 
she missed his snub-nosed, boyish face and, when he 
had phoned last night she had at once felt happy and 
gay, and all today she had felt like a different person, 
and in a few minutes he would walk in, and he would 
smell of frost, and not of the medicines with which 
she had been saturated over the past months, and she 
wouldn’t have to calculate, to lie or to invent. He 
would walk in—he would simply walk in. And they 
would be together. 

But then... 

Kira Georgievna imagined herself going home and 
conversing with Nikolai Ivanovich in a gay, phony 
voice, pouring the tea and asking how he felt, and 
again talking about art, about “Youth,” about all 
those things which constituted—as she tried to con- 
vince herself—the very essence and meaning of her 
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life, but which had in truth become her profession, 
her accustomed profession, giving her a certain posi- 
tion, recognition, and also this studio in which she 
was right now sitting waiting for the creative urge to 
return... 

And Kira Georgievna felt suddenly ashamed. 

To tell the truth, up to now she had somehow man- 
aged to vanquish this feeling, this inconvenient feel- 
ing. She had always been right. She had always man- 
aged to justify all her actions. As far back, maybe, as 
the time she had received Vadim’s first letter. Read- 
ing the scrawled lines, which gave her her freedom, 
she had for the first time suppressed an inner feeling 
of shame. And life had been easier that way). And from 
then on she had always managed to justify her actions. 
She had justified her marriage to Nikolai Ivanovich. 
She had justified Yurochka. She had justified Vadim, 
too, when he came back. She had justified her answer 
to Varia when Varia had told her to leave and she had 
replied that she wouldn’t move a foot outside Yareski 
. .. Only once, perhaps, one single time had she felt 
something comparable to what she felt now—a sense 
of shame which would not be appeased. ‘That was the 
evening she had visited the Dmokhovskys and 
brought them a chocolate cake. All that evening she 
had felt uncomfortable, not herself. Then at one in 
the morning she had started to say good-by, feeling a 
mixture of relief and embarrassment. She had bent 
down over Liudmila Vasilievna and kissed her. 

“We probably won’t see each other again, Kilia,” 
Liudmila Vasilievna had said, and all night long Kira 
had been unable to banish her eves—dark, live, intelli- 
gent eyes in the face of a very old woman—“we prob- 
ably won’t see each other again, but in parting I want 
to say to you something that only we old people can 
afford to say . . . I know I’m dying, I haven’t long to 
live, but I’m dying at peace with myself. I can look 
anyone straight in the eye. I’ve lived seventy-nine 
years, perhaps I’ve made a good many mistakes, but 
I’ve not done anything I need to blush for.” 

Anything I need to blush for . .. And this had been 
said to her by an old, ailing woman whom even 





Hitler’s men had not been able to break down. 

Perhaps it had been these words which had kept 
Kira awake all night afterwards. But then she had for. 
gotten them .. . Or she'd tried to forget them. 

A clock in the next street struck three times. Kir 
looked at her watch. It was a quarter to six. 

She carefully stubbed out her cigarette on the bot- 
tom of the dish. She rose to her feet, put on her coat 
and scarf. She dug into her purse, pulled out a rum. 
pled little sheet of paper, started to write something, 
then screwed it up into a ball and threw it on the 
floor. She looked around and was on her way to the 
door when she remembered that she had not switched 
off the heater which she always turned on to warm up 
the room. She came back and switched it off) 

As she came out onto Sivtsev Vrazhek she looked— 
half hopefully, half in fear—to the left, in the direc. 
tion of the tall building which was shrouded in a 
frosty haze. The street was empty except for two cats 
which darted out of one entrance into another. She 
turned right, walked gown Plotnikov Street and came 
out onto the at f 
big, heavy flakes. 

For the first time in her life Kira Georgievna had 
not acted on impulse. 

Did this foreshadow a lasting change? She herself 
could not vet answer this question . . . She only knew 
that it would be a long time before she would retum 
to this studio—where last summer she had been so 
gay and happy. She knew also that it would be a long 
time before she again felt gay and happy. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOD 


(The telephone rang all evening, friends calling up 
to wish them a happy New Year. But Yurochka didn't 
call. “He’s offended,” Kira Georgievna thought, sup- 
pressing a tinge of disappointment yet feeling a cer- 
tain pride because of her resolute action. “But it can't 
be helped. I had to do it.” 

She did not know that Yurochka\had not gone to 
the studio. He had simply homies, 
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The Tragedy of a People 
Alberto Ronchey 


Translated from La Stampa (Turin) 


31 October 1961 


Alberto Ronchey recently returned to his native 
Italy after having served a two-year stint as Moscow 
correspondent for La Stampa, a liberal Turin daily 
renowned for its excellent foreign correspondence. 
In our October issue we presented Ronchey’s sum- 
mation of the conclusions he reached after his two 
years in Moscow. There he emphasized the low liv- 
ing standards of the Soviet people and the slow de- 
velopment of Soviet agriculture; here he describes 
Khrushchev’s subsequent decisions to explode the 
fifty megaton bomb, to downgrade Stalin and to 
boast of his own liberalism as symptoms of weak- 
ness, not strength. 


TWO EVENTS of incalculable importance: the So- 
viets’ fifty megaton atomic explosion and the removal 
of Stalin’s remains from the mausoleum in Red 
Square. During the course of the same day Khru- 
shchev, by exploding the super-bomb, defied the 
eighty-seven members of the U.N. who had addressed 
a solemn appeal to him to call off the test and, by re- 
moving Stalin’s body from the mausoleum, defied not 
afew Communists, in the Soviet Union, in China and 
in every other country as well. 

One wonders why. Technical and strategic argu- 
ments do not justify the frightful nuclear test carried 
out against the protests of the entire world and the 
pleas of the neutralists. ‘The act implies payment of an 
enormous political price; therefore some political quid 
pro quo must have been expected. But what? ‘That the 
Novaya Zemlya mushroom has any value in frighten- 
ing the West is to say the least doubtful: nuclear war 
is, by accepted definition, a collective holocaust; the 
super-bomb arouses equal terror in the peoples of the 
West and the Soviet Union and in the Communists 
of the neutralist bloc; radioactive fallout doesn’t ask 
for your party membership card. 

It is possible that Khrushchev meant to hoist up 
his banner of atomic strength to proclaim his govern- 
ment’s right to lead the Communist world, to defend 
his disputed policy from the charge of the defeatism 


which the Chinese, the Albanians and the “anti-party” 
groups have leveled against it, but there is a dispropor- 
tion between ends and means. There is no definitive 
answer, at least not at the moment; the gratuitous 
cruelty of the means condemns the system, now as in 
the time of Stalin. 

The destruction of the Stalin myth has more point: 
after the death of the despot, a group of high and mid- 
dling Soviet leaders—the Khrushchev group—realized 
that the waves of indiscriminate slaughter which for 
thirty years had mowed down the party cadres could 
not be broken without causing a moral trauma in So- 
viet society, threatening the collapse of power. Hence 
the “new road”: to accept the legacy of power accumu- 
lated under the scourge of Stalin but to institute at 
least elementary legality, to appeal to the new genera- 
tions, to make use of the contradictions in the West- 
ern world to move communism’s ranks forward to 
leadership. 

Inevitably the logic of this path seems obscure to 
those in the West. But to those who live among the 
Russians and breathe that air it seems plausible. No 
means of persuasion short of a great shock could have 
stirred a country prostrated by myths, superstitions 
and the nightmares of pogroms. The destruction of 
the myth was pursued gradually inside the country un- 
til its progress was obstructed by Communist parties 
and governments (like those of Peking and Tirana), 
more backward by reason of historical conditions, ne- 
cessity and interests. , 

Even last spring Russians seemed averse to men- 
tioning Stalin’s name; people called him “that man”; 
when they meant Khrushchev they said “this man.” 
The “secret speech” of 1956, famous in the West, was 
common knowledge in the higher echelons of the 
party, but as one descended in the hierarchy it became 
less and less well known. Each level had its own dos- 
age. Pravda, Kommunist and the Soviet Encyclopedia 
mentioned two aspects of the Stalin government with- 
out indicating which was more important, and the 
thirty years of terror were, for the public at large, des- 
ignated by the reticent formula of “the harmful con- 
sequences of the cult of the personality.” 

Now once again Khrushchev has publicly aired 
his charges, administering the latest doses of shock. 
Within certain limits the consequences are incalcu- 
lable. Now that Stalin is being removed from the mau- 
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soleum where Chou En-lai had placed a bouquet dedi- 
cated to the “great Marxist-Leninist,” and now that 
they are erecting a monument to the victims of Stalin- 
ism, it is no longer possible to restrain the accusation 
and its documentation. Khrushchev has already spok- 
en in public about the Leningrad case, about the 
Tukhachevsky purge, about the repressions in the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia and the plotters Beria, Ma- 
lenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich and even Voroshilov. 
Furthermore the whole of Khrushchev’s secret speech 
of five years ago will be published with its list of 
charges: the majority of the Party deported and shot, 
the atrocities of the Ministers of Police who ruled for 
thirty years, the complete record of mass slaughter 
among the militants—but nothing will be said about 
the massacre of non-party oppositionists which goes 
back to the period of Lenin and Djerdzhinsky. 

While it is being proclaimed that from Lenin to the 
advent of Khrushchev “Socialist legality” was nonex- 
istent, every tragedy is being attributed to an individ- 
ual and secondarily to a few groups (thereby negating 
Marxist determinism). Criticism stops at the thresh- 
old of the system. One must distinguish between “de- 
Stalinization”’ and “liberalization.” Khrushchev is pur- 
suing the first of these, not the second. He wants to 
defend the people from indiscriminate slaughter, not 
from discriminating severity. ‘The May decrees which 
extended the list of crimes punishable by death or 
forced labor confirm this view. One need only read the 
new program and the new statute of the Party: the 
structure of the regime remains intact; there is some 
administrative decentralization, for the most part con- 
cessions in terminology. Whoever speaks of liberaliza- 
tion today will be dear to the Italian Communist in- 
tellectuals, but the Soviet authorities would call him 
a klevietnik, a slanderer. Decades hence, history may 
say something different, but it has greater resources 
than we for political judgments. 

Khrushchev’s position seems weak from all angles. 
Weak from the moral point of view: under Hitler, 
Adenauer was in prison; under Stalin, Khrushchev was 
in power. Weak from the political point of view: how 
can one denounce thirty years of atrocities and still 
absolve the system? How can one separate the inhu- 
man Stalinist discipline from the results which Stalin 
obtained (not the least of which was industrialization 
by forced marches ) and which Khrushchev has proud- 
ly inherited? Revisionists are pressing hard upon him; 
above all, dogmatists, both Soviet and Chinese, are 
pressing hard upon him. It is in the context of these 
occurrences that Khrushchev shoots off his fifty mega- 
ton bomb, to impose at least five minutes of silence. 
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Don’t Sell Red China Short 
Paul Zieber 


Translated from Die Zeit (Hamburg) 
6 October 1961 


One of West Germany’s most respected newspaper; 
gives statistical evidence of Red China’s rate of 
recent economic growth. Europeans accept this 
kind of thing more willingly than do Americans, 


EVER SINCE the middle of last year the Westem 
press has been gloating over reports of the collapse of 
Mao T’se-tung’s farm policy. Despite an all-out effort, 
Red China had to turn to the world market and im 
port grain and other agricultural products to stave of 
a catastrophic famine. But what many West Euro. 
peans chose to ignore was that Chinese industrial ex- 
pansion continued at a tempo even more rapid than 
the rate at which Soviet industry grew between 193) 
and 1940. 

Of course, comparing rates of economic growth in 
countries at different levels of development can create 
a misleading impression. The fact that a country’s in- 
dustrial production expands three- or even fivefold 
during its early stages is absolutely no indication of 
that country’s economic potential. Obviously, the 
longer this growth continues the less the percentage 
of increase will be from year to year. It is also obvious 
that such comparisons will lead to false conclusions 


unless one keeps in mind the relationship between ! 


population increase and production increase in the 
country concerned. But even when all these allow- 
ances are made, the fact remains that since 1960 Red 
China has become one of the world’s top producer 
of industrial goods. The rate at which industrial pro 
duction has expanded puts it second among the mem 
bers of the Communist bloc. 

Since modern industry rests primarily upon its out 
put of energy, the Chinese have given the highest pr: 
ority to developing the production of fuel and elec 
trical power. Today China’s economy relies primarily 
on the use of coal as fuel: 


CHINA vs. THE WorRLD’s LEADING COAL PRODUCERS 
(In millions of tons) 
1940 1952 1957 1958 1959 1960 


CHINA. o.a asa noa ae 46.8 66.2 130.7 270.7 347.8 425 
UMM Miias ck lesoes 165.9 300.8 463.4 496.1 506.5 513 
Be 2 io See. SPE Oh sie 470.4 387.6 386.4 393.6 
ENGLAND... ..6.-% 13. re 2271.2 219.2 209.3 198.6 
WEST GERMANY.... 184.2** ..... 267.2 242.4 236.4 228 
BAPAN. Si oicins <idioo = MSS 2h; 53.2 51.1 48.6 49.2 


*1938, excluding soft coal. 
**1936, including soft coal. 
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Not even the U.S.S.R. increased industrial production 
at any such rate during the decade of the 1930s, nor 
does a comparable cross section of total Soviet indus- 
trial development show a similar rate of growth. Dur- 
ing that time span Soviet coal production rose from 
47.7 million tons to 165.9 millions—a threefold in- 
crease—whereas during the eight years from 1952 to 
1960, China’s coal production shows a sevenfold in- 
crease. ‘he Chinese have achieved a like success in the 
field of electrical power: the Russians increased their 
electrical power output 350 percent between 1930 and 
1940; the Chinese increase was 700 percent. 


ELECTRICAL POWER PRODUCTION OF THE LEADING WoRLD POWERS 
(In billions of kilowatt hours) 
1940 1952 1957 1958 1959 1960 


oo a 5.9 7126: - 193 275 41.5 55.5 

tc ease ee 483" 19935 209.68 235.3 265.1 292 

Rea a: key ci ae 716.4 725.8 794.4 844.8 

ENGLAND y <5-</<:0:5-. px Ore 90 98.4 104.4 102 

WEST GERMANY.... AOSGTE oi: 90 93.6 100.8 102 

JRPANE So oparnte estes ya. a ee 76.8 82.8 94.8 102 
*1938. 


**1936, without the Saar and Berlin. 


With this great development of fuel and power 
sources to build on, China’s heavy industrial produc- 
tion expanded significantly, with the characteristic re- 
sult that in 1960 the rate of industrial growth ad- 
vanced on a broad front. Today the Chinese have 
made their country one of the world’s leading pro- 
ducers of iron ore, steel and metal-working machinery. 


Cuina’s IRON OrE PRODUCTION vs. OTHER COUNTRIES’ 
1952 1957 1958 1959 1960 


TET \ ae ay gee 1.9 5.9 9.5 20.5 24at 
RBM Sed t Gv esareig oasgehes 25 37 39.6 42.9 46.8 
WEST GERMANY.......... hae 21.4 19.6 21.6 25.4 
BRE SS o is lsucesisia Mea taas ie aT : 6.8 U3 9.4 10.6 


*Modern plant production only. Primitive 
blast furnace output omitted. 


While the U.S. and Great Britain have no figures on 
their iron ore production, the U.S. produces far more 
than any other country; the U.S.S.R. has already 
achieved second place in world iron ore production 
and China has risen to third place, surpassing both 
England and West Germany. Typically, China has 
also increased its production of iron ore at a more 
rapid rate than the Soviet Union did during its cor- 
responding stage of development: Soviet production 
of iron ore increased from 4.9 million tons in 1930 to 
14 millions in 1940; Chinese production increased 
fourteenfold between 1952 and 1960. 

Chinese steel production—based only on the output 
of modern blast furnaces—rose at the same rapid tem- 
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po. Today for the first time China becomes the world’s 
sixth largest steel producer as the result of still an- 
other “forward leap.” 


STEEL PRODUCTION OF THE LEADING WoRLD POWERS 
(In millions of tons) 
1940 1952 1957 1958 1959 1960 


2150.) ee 0.9 I 5.4 8 #3.3 18.5 

WES Rie cocoa ek 18.3 34.4 51.1 54.9 59.9 65.3 

Me tare a Rs oe 28.8* eae. 102 76.8 85.2 94.3 

ENGLAND....... 10.7* ee 22 19.5 20.4 25 

WEST GERMANY... 17** eh, 27.9 26.1 29.4 34 

ANA es occa 050 6.4 ere $2:5 1234 16.6 21.4 
*1938. 


**1936, excluding Berlin. 


During the corresponding period of development the 
U.S.S.R. had only tripled its steel production: be- 
tween 1930 and 1940 Russian steel production rose 
from 5.7 million tons to 18.3 million tons. China’s 
astonishing rate of growth can be attributed to its ma- 
chine construction; the country is now one of the 
world’s leading producers of metal-working machin- 
ery, having risen to third place and surpassed every 
nation but the U.S. and the Soviet Union. Of course 
not all Chinese workers use the most modern type of 
machinery, but what they have got handles easily. Nor 
has their production yet risen to such a point that it 
meets all their domestic needs. ‘They must still import 
some steel from abroad. 


PRODUCTION OF METAL-WORKING MACHINES 
(In thousands) 
1940 1952 1957 1958 1959 1960 


CHINAG 5 6c Ses 5.4 £3u7 28 50 70 90 
Wii Reece 58.4 74.6 131 138.3 147.1 154 
WB 5 oe oes 166.6 


Years ago China not only surpassed such highly indus- 
trialized members of the Soviet bloc as Czechoslo- 
vakia and East Germany; it has now moved far ahead 
of them in the production of metal-working machin- 
ery. The combined production of such machinery in 
all the European satellites of the Soviet Union is only 
a little greater than the amount of Chinese production 
alone. 

Various other basic Chinese industries also show 
significantly higher growth rates than other members 
of the Soviet bloc have achieved. For instance, during 
1960 cement production in the U.S.S.R. and the en- 
tire Communist bloc totaled 87.2 million tons, to 
which the Soviet Union alone contributed 45.5 mil- 
lion tons. China, with a total of 16 million tons, stood 
in second place. All the other members of the Com- 
munist bloc produced only a little more than China, 
and in 1960 Chinese cement production was 30 per- 
cent greater than its output in 1949. 
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Hell on the Adriatic 


From the Moscow News (Moscow) 


4 November 1961 


Terror and tyranny reign over the smallest Commu- 
nist country. This is said by Khrushchev and con- 
firmed by Western journalists. So far, not even the 
Chinese have disputed the facts reported below. All 
Chou En-lai did, at the recent Communist Party 
Congress in Moscow, was to rebuke Khrushchev for 
airing the Soviet—Albanian dispute before the capi- 
talist world. 

In his speech to the Congress on October 27, 
Khrushchev detailed the charges. He confirmed 
what many observers had already reported. What 
he said about the Albanian Communist bosses in- 
dicates that the real struggle is just beginning. AI- 
though he accuses every opponent at home and 
abroad of “Stalinism,” Khrushchev himself is a pu- 
pil of Stalin. And in Stalin’s time verbal denuncia- 
tions of opponents invariably preceded more drastic 
steps. Will Khrushchev’s denunciation prove to have 
been merely a preliminary to other measures against 
Hoxha? An excerpt from the speech follows. 


IT IS no longer a secret to anyone that the Albanian 
leaders maintain their power by resorting to force and 
arbitrary rule. 

The situation in the Albanian Party of Labor has 
been abnormal and pernicious for a long time now. In 
that situation anyone whom the leadership does not 
favor may be subjected to cruel repression. 

Where are the Albanian Communists who founded 
the Party and fought against the Italian and German 
fascist invaders? Almost all of them have fallen victim 
to the bloody crimes committed by Mehmet Shehu 
and Enver Hoxha. 

The C.C. C.P.S.U. has received more than one let- 
ter from Albanian Communists asking us to prevent 
the Albanian leaders from victimizing the finest sons 
and daughters of the Albanian Party of Labor. Dele- 
gates to this Congress can form an idea of the moral 
character of the Albanian leaders by reading some of 
those letters. 

The Albanian leaders accuse us of interfering in the 
internal affairs of the Albanian Party of Labor. One 
wonders just what is meant by this so-called interfer- 
ence. 

A few years ago the C.C. C.P.S.U. pleaded with the 
Albanian leaders for Liri Gega, a former member of 
the Political Bureau of the C.C. of the Albanian Party 
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of Labor, who was sentenced to death together with 
her husband. She had for a number of years been a 
member of leading bodies of the Albanian Party of 
Labor and had taken part in the liberation struggle of 
the Albanian people. In appealing at that time to the 
Albanian leaders, we were promoted by humane con- 
siderations, by the desire to prevent the shooting of a 
woman who, moreover, was pregnant. We considered, 
and still consider, that as a fraternal party we had the 
right to express our opinion on the matter. Indeed, 
even in the periods of the blackest reaction, the Czar. 
ist satraps, who tortured revolutionaries, could not 
bring themselves to execute pregnant women. And 
here was a socialist country where they had sentenced 
to death and executed a woman who was about to be. 
come a mother. It was an utterly unwarranted act of 
cruelty. 

Today honest people are being victimized in Al- 
bania merely because they make bold to speak out for 
Soviet—Albanian friendship about which the Albanian 
leaders like to talk in such pompous and florid terms. 
Comrades Liri Belishova and Koco Tashko, promi- 
nent functionaries of the Albanian Party of Labor, 
have been expelled from the Central Committee of 
the Albanian Party of Labor; furthermore, they are 
now being openly branded as enemies of the Party 
and the people. This only because Liri Belishova and 
Koco Tashko had the courage to voice, honestly and 
openly, their disagreement with the policy of the Al- 
banian leaders and called for unity between Albania 
and the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. 
Those who today advocate friendship with the Soviet 
Union and the C.P.S.U. are regarded as enemies by 
the Albanian leaders. 

How are we to reconcile all these facts with the 
vows and protestations of friendly sentiment for the 
C.P.S.U. and the Soviet Union that came from Shehu 
and Hoxha? It seems that their verbiage about friend- 
ship is so much hypocrisy and deceit. 

That is the situation in the Albanian Party of Labor 
and that is why the Albanian leaders are opposing the 
Leninist course adopted by the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress. For Shehu, Hoxha and others to put an end to 
the cult of the individual would mean, in effect, to re- 
linquish key posts in Party government, and that 1s 
something they do not want to do. We are confident, 
however, that the time will come when the Albanian 
Communists and the Albanian people will have their 
say, and then the Albanian leaders will be called to 
account for the damage they have done to their coun- 
try, their people and the cause of socialist construction 
in Albania. 
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Albania under the Police Yoke 
Harry Hamm 


Translated from Frankfurter Allgemeine (Frankfurt) 


7 October 1961 


Since the Albanian government is not very respon- 
sive to visa requests from: Western newsmen, it is 
rather surprising that among the few such journal- 
ists admitted to Albania in recent months were two 
German writers, one representing a popular daily 
in West Berlin and the other an influential West 
German newspaper. In the twelve years since its 
inception, the Frankfurter Allgemeine, with a daily 
circulation of close to one-quarter of a million, has 
established itself as one of the most reliable organs 
of the world press. 

The author of the following report, who special- 
izes in Soviet bloc affairs, has traveled widely in the 
Soviet Union as well as Eastern Europe. 


EVERY EVENING there is dancing on the terrace 
of the Adriatica, a luxury hotel on the Durrés sea 
front. Here Albania’s elite amuses itself to the strains 
of the latest American and Italian hit songs. But the 
genuine gaiety of Western seaside resorts, or even of 
the centers of night life in Warsaw and Budapest, is 
missing. ‘he faces are all serious. You seldom hear a 
peal of spontaneous laughter. You never see a gesture 
between couples that betokens affection. You cannot 
shake off the feeling that even on the dance floor Al- 
bania’s new class is plagued by the image of a five-year 
plan that must be over-fulfilled. 

A partial explanation of this restraint may be found 
in the Albanian national character itself. Wild, moun- 
tainous terrain leaves its mark on men here as it does 
everywhere else, ingraining such traits as stolidity, mis- 
trust and taciturnity in the presence of strangers. His- 
tory has done the rest. For centuries the country was 
tuled by foreigners: ‘Turks, Serbs, Bulgars, Italians and 
Germans. Under these circumstances how could the 
Albanians develop an open, untroubled temperament? 

After even a short stay you come to realize that 
additional factors influence the people’s behavior. 
Probably no country behind the Iron Curtain has so 
powerful a police force and secret service as Albania. 
Sigurimi, as the secret police are called, are everywhere. 
They sit or stand about in hotels, restaurants and 
cafés; they can be found on the streets, in factory or 
kolkhoz—in short, wherever a group of people, no 
matter how small or harmless, might gather. Foreign- 
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ers are naturally the chief recipients of “police atten- 
tiveness”; accredited diplomats from Russia, France 
and Yugoslavia could write a book on the subject. The 
treatment of Western tourists is no different. A pri- 
vate conversation with an Albanian is a rare occurrence 
and is usually the result of a happy accident or careful 
prearrangement. 

“Bad man,” a worker whispered to us as he glared 
venomously at a man casually approaching our group. 
A cloud appeared on the face of the Albanian I was 
talking to, and our conversation ceased. With prac- 
ticed watchfulness, even the ordinary man in the 
street is alert to the suspicion in the eyes of apparently 
harmless ““eavesdroppers.” It is rare indeed to hear an 
honest expression of political belief such as the re- 
marks in broken German hastily muttered by a mem- 
ber of the older generation whom I happened to sit 
beside on a park bench. “Here everything bluff, Enver 
Hoxha no good, Americans great.”” Usually Albanians 
shy away from all contact with foreigners and avoid 
any remotely risky subject. With luck you will receive 
an unequivocal explanation for this reserve: “I know 
who you are and would very much like to continue our 
conversation. But it is impossible. That’s the way 
things are in our country. But for God’s sake, don’t 
print that.” This was the thought-provoking answer I 
received from a dignitary who belongs to the respected 
elite of the country. 

The enormous surveillance apparatus was certainly 
not constructed merely to “protect” foreigners. Al- 
banians themselves feel its impact every waking mo- 
ment. “Our university is full of sigurimi. One must 
watch every word,” a student told me. 

“Here no one trusts anybody. Too much has hap- 
pened,” an intellectual explained i in a low voice, cover- 
ing his mouth with his hand. Fear is written in their 
faces, especially in the faces of those who have climbed 
a few rungs on the ladder of the social order; no one 
wants to risk falling into the abyss. No one knows just 
how many were sacrificed to the totalitarian Moloch. 
According to a report of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, 80,000 political oppositionists were arrested be- 
tween 1945 and 1956. Of these, 16,000 lost their lives 
in prison or concentration camps—an appallingly high 
figure when you consider the country’s population and 
the limited number of those who could threaten the 
rulers’ existence. 

As it did during the dark ages of Stalin in Russia, 
the Party rules by relentless police force. However, in 
Albania the “Party” means the small clique that dic- 
tator Enver Hoxha has gathered around him. Its rule 
is absolute, its enjoyment of privilege untroubled. 
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There is little evidence of the highly praised “frater- 
nity with the worker.” The clique lives for itself, her- 
metically sealed from the people. From Tirana’s New 
Albania Boulevard, directly behind the massive Cen- 
tral Committee building, a shady side street leads 
straight into the quiet quarter that houses the villas of 
the elite. Police and armed militia bar the entrance; no 
one is allowed to enter this street. Along the Durrés 
sea front there is another bigwig ghetto. At the end of 
a row of “bungalows”—formerly cabafias but now 
housing numerous large families during the bathing 
season—a fence blocks the way. From this fence on, 
this beach is no longer public property. Guards and 
patrols watch over a complex of villas that are pic- 
turesquely hidden in a carefully tended park. Usually 
the windows are shuttered and rarely can you see the 
open beach umbrellas, which in Albania are to be 
found only on the beach for the privileged class. Later 
on, in Korrcé in eastern Albania, we experienced a 
typical example of the system of privileges for those 
who belong to the Party. The waiter of our hotel, mis- 
taking us for members of an official “Brother Party” 
delegation, set our table with the finest delicacies and 
the best wines. He was very much put out when he 
found we were not delegates but ordinary paying 
guests. With the same speed they had appeared on 
our table, the delicacies vanished. 

Albanians themselves seem unmoved by the frank- 
ness of class privilege. It has always been that way— 
the Communists merely perpetuated an age-old sys- 
tem. The blatant contrast between theory and prac- 
tice, however, must have caused the leadership some 
discomfort. Therefore in 1958 a Red Chinese program 
involving physical labor for the intellectual and ad- 
ministrative elite was gingerly adopted. Every year one 
month is set aside in which party functionaries and 
intellectuals actually do manual labor. “We perform 
this service working mostly as gardeners in the parks 
of Tirana, carrying books and archives to libraries and 
ministries or working in the kolkhozes of our native 
villages,” I was informed by a professor faithful to the 
party line. Of course their ties to the people are not 
strong enough to make them accept the wages of un- 
skilled workers. 

Despotism and the system of class privilege are the 
principal reasons for a smoldering but not accurately 
measurable discontent in the country, as can be gath- 
ered from the chronic purges. A new source of unrest 
has now been added, namely skepticism toward the 
new, official pro-China line. The change in policy did 
not take place without controversy within the Party 
apparatus. Albanian functionaries frankly corroborate 
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the report that two leading members of the elite who 
were victims of a Party purge last fall—Liri Belishova, 
a member of the Politburo, and Koco Tashko, a can. 
didate for membership, were expelled from the Party 
because of their pro-Soviet stand. They have disap, 
peared and their names are no longer mentioned. 
Since then peace has reigned within the Party appa. 
ratus. Apparently no member of the elite can stand 
up to the power and will of the Party’s First Secretary. 

Opposition to the new general line was broken not 
only in the Party but in the army, and to a smaller ex. 
tent the foreign office. A group of officers was arrested 
last year, a rear admiral and a major general among 
them. They were accused of plotting to overthrow the 
regime with the help of Yugoslavia and the U’S. Sixth 
Fleet. Albanians are not eager to discuss the big trial 
of these two conspirators which was staged like a show 
in the Partisan Cinema of Tirana last spring. Its con. 
nection with the complex and touchy background of 
the Albanian change of policy is all too evident. Two 
members of the foreign service were arrested a few 
months ago. They were accused of having delivered 
secret Party Congress minutes to the Soviet embassy 
in ‘Tirana. 

“The arrests have let up now,” I was assured bya 
man who should know what is going on inside the 
Central Committee building. At the same time he ad- 
mitted that the present calm might be misleading 
New thunder clouds are now gathering on the horizon 
of Albanian Party politics. For the first time in quite 
a while the population is taking a more active part in 
political developments. Of course the broad masse 
are not much interested in the details of foreign af 
fairs and they do not understand the quasi-theological 
battle of ideas taking place in the higher councils of 
the Communist elite. They sense, however, that some 
thing is developing which could affect them much 
more directly than the abstract quarrels of their bosses 
would lead one to believe. It is easy to see that the 
standard of living is deteriorating. ““There were manj 
more consumer goods on the market last year,” a 
Tiranan told me as we strolled through the shopping 
districts of the capital. The economic boycott of the 
East European bloc is already making its impact clear 
ly felt and the Party in Tirana has instigated a whis 
pering campaign to the effect that whoever is able to 
should hoard all the goods possible; bitter times are 
rumored to be coming. The apparatus, clearly seeing 
the difficulties ahead, seems determined to hold out to 
the end. But public unrest could lead to new tensions 
within the Party machine, with or without the active 
help of certain Communist “Brother parties” which 
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would like to put obstacles in the path of Tirana’s new 
pro-China policy. “Enver Hoxha’s position was never 
as precarious as it is today.” This assessment of the 
situation by an expert on Albanian internal affairs was 
one of the last impressions I received before my de- 
parture for home. 


Tirana, Europe's 


Poorest Capital 
Egbert A. Hoffmann 


Translated from Berliner Morgenpost (West Berlin) 


1 October 1961 


TIRANA, the capital of Albania, is merely an agglom- 
eration of more or less shabby houses two stories high, 
with opaque windowpanes—or sometimes none at all. 
From the confusion of streets in the part of town that 
was once the old Bazaar, the smell of donkey’s dung 
and rancid sheep fat wafted in my direction. Many 
people, especially the elderly, were barefoot. Among 
them, boots of uniformed men pounded the cobbles. 
It seemed to me that practically every third man was 
in uniform. 

Now I understood what Roman Adamescu was try- 
ing to tell me four days ago in the Black Sea port of 
Constanza without actually saying it. He was the chief 
steward of a Rumanian freighter and had been in the 
Albanian port of Durrés several times. “Going to Al- 
bania?” he had said. “Well, have fun. I wouldn’t even 
want to be buried there. Those people are really hav- 
ing a bad time of it. And the government! .. .” A vague 
gesture ended the sentence. It underlined exactly what 
the rest of the Eastern bloc thinks of Albania. 

My first impression of Tirana was: That couldn’t be 
a capital! ‘here was no sign of the struggle for im- 
provement you usually find in a pulsating metropolis. 
Instead, I stumbled into dull stagnation, poverty and 
suffering. 

Tirana boasts more than 135,000 inhabitants. 
Where they are all supposed to live I haven’t the least 
idea. At the most it takes twenty minutes to walk from 
the center of town to the city limits in any direction. 
And you don’t even have to walk fast. 

The part of Tirana given over to government activi- 
ties has a totally different look. The Ministers live in 
imposing buildings. Among them tower new edifices: 
two museums, the university (which claims 3,500 stu- 
dents) and a super-modern hotel. This last for foreign- 
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ers only, of course: guests from other People’s De- 
mocracies, delegations and perennial good comrades. 

On the deserted streets between the government 
buildings I suddenly felt very depressed. ‘The heart of 
any motorist would thump with joy at this street al- 
most as wide as the Kurfiirstendamm, well paved, 
straight as an arrow and half a mile long. But there is 
not a single car, not even a mule-drawn vehicle. Never- 
theless there were white-uniformed policemen at sev- 
eral crossings to direct the nonexistent traffic—which 
means that they perform their duties by standing rigid 
and motionless late into the night. It was only when I 
wanted to photograph them that they bestirred them- 
selves and furiously motioned me to desist. 

No one hindered me in my wanderings through 
Tirana. So far as I could tell, I was not being “shad- 
owed,” though it is difficult to be sure about this in 
the East. One thing I could not possibly overlook, 
however, was the wordless surprise my appearance 
evoked. People stopped and stared after me as if I 
were a creature from another world. A man in West- 
ern-style clothes with two cameras around his neck— 
that is a sensation in Tirana. 

In one of the houses in the old Bazaar area I saw 
an interesting sight. ‘Two dozen people were squatting 
on wooden benches, barefoot; they seemed to be wait- 
ing for something. Probably a doctor’s waiting room, I 
thought. But why were they all barefoot? 

I discovered the answer to this riddle in the adjoin- 
ing room, a shoemaker’s shop. With twine, odd bits 
of leather and amazing dexterity he was trying to mend 
the tattered footgear of his clients, who had no alterna- 
tive but to wait. After all, what member of the prole- 
tariat owns a second pair of shoes? 

Of course it is possible to buy shoes in the State 
stores. But the prices! A pair of Czechoslovakian 
men’s shoes with no semblance of style sold for 2,500 
leks ($50). A skilled worker has to work a month, a 
teacher half a month, a doctor ten days, to earn that 
much money. For a kolkhoz peasant new shoes are 
only a dream, because the bulk of his earnings is dealt 
out to him in the form of produce such as fruit and 
vegetables. 

“We have collectivized up to 85 percent of our 
land,” a Communist civil servant assured me proudly. 
“In actual fact, this means that collectivization is 
complete because the other 15 percent is located in 
mountain regions where cooperatives are agricultural- 
ly impossible.” 

“Complete” collectivization is a dubious achieve- 
ment of the Communist overlords. They have taken 
free though backward mountain peasants and by dint 
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of systematic, brutal force have turned them into an 
army of kolkhoz slaves. This has not changed the 
standard of living for the average citizen: Albania is as 
backward today as it was twenty years ago—the most 
backward country of Europe. 

Its Red leaders can, however, boast of other suc- 
cesses. In addition to power stations, dams, canals and 
a textile trust employing 5,000 workers, they have con- 
centrated on building schools. In 1947 eighty-five out 
of every one hundred Albanians could neither read 
nor write. Today only every other Albanian is illiterate. 

I found a completely different Albania a short dis- 
tance from the seaport town of Durrés on the shores 
of the Adriatic where there are deluxe hotels like pal- 
aces with every conceivable comfort. It is a tiny unit 
of unreal wealth. The band played a sentimental ar- 
rangement of Ciao ciao, Bambina. Waiters in white 
jackets served us cool drinks. A pretty cigarette girl 
stoed around, looking bored. We lounged in com- 
fortable chairs on the hotel terrace. It was like Traver- 
miinde, Westerland or Nice. 

The whole place had an air of peace, vacation and 
untroubled rest. Could this be Albania? I had to force 
myself to think of the misery in Tirana. 

“We have only foreigners here,” explained a young 
man who had introduced himself as Peter Klein. He 
spoke German correctly, but with a slight accent. He 
mentioned in passing that while his father was Aus- 
trian, he had had to teach himself German. Klein held 
a post in Albtourist, a state-organized tourist agency 
modeled after the Russian Intourist. 

I wanted to know where the guests came from. 

“They come from Czechoslovakia, Hungary and the 
German Democratic Republic.” Naturally this was the 
privileged elite. Klein made no mention of Russians. 
Western tourists have never been there. 

“Perhaps next year,” Klein observed, “we will allow 
tourists to come here from the West, but only in re- 
stricted groups.” 

I understood. One must control one’s guests. What 
a relaxing vacation that must be. 

The reason for this is crystal clear. No one is per- 
mitted to see what is going on in southern Albania, in 
the strategic naval bases, rocket sites and other vast 
forbidden areas. 

According to the Warsaw Pact, the Soviets sta- 
tioned a strong military contingent in Vlona, a small 
Albanian port. At least, that was the situation a year 
ago. Recently, however, a rumor circulated in the 
West to the effect that the Albanians were categori- 
cally demanding that the Russians withdraw their 
submarines, their enormous floating dock that can 
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accommodate ships weighing as much as 60,000 tons, 

Such a demand was unprecedented in the history 
of the Eastern bloc. I suspect that Albania’s new 
friend, Communist China, was behind it. “What 
about the Russian strategic bases at present, what has 
happened to them? Have the Russian submarines real. 
ly withdrawn?” I asked. Answer: “They are not Soviet 
bases. They are Albanian strategic bases. We have 
stationed our submarines there.” 

This answer indirectly confirms the rumors. 

It furthermore throws light on the special role that 
a China-oriented Albania today plays in the politics 
of the Eastern bloc. 


Left and Right Merge 
in Latin America 


Translated from El Tiempo (Bogotdé) 
21 October 1961 


The following editorial appeared in Colombia's 
leading newspaper, which is liberal in tendency. 


A STRANGE, serious and yet understandable phe. 
nomenon now is taking place in Latin America: the 
alliance being formed, openly or covertly, between the 
forces of the extreme right and the extreme left. 

In Venezuela the democratic government of Pres 
dent Betancourt has undergone constant and aggres 
sive pressure from extremist groups which have united 
in their attempt to destroy that country’s institutions. 
In Argentina the alliance between Peronistas and 
Communists has been manifested in recent subversive 
activities. The same thing has occurred in Ecuador, 
which has just gone through a phase of uncertainty 
and peril, and current events in Bolivia foreshadow 
another highly dangerous situation brought about by 
the union of extreme rightist Falange elements with 
the extreme revolutionary left. 

Even here in Colombia there seems to be a similar 
kind of anti-democratic alliance. Recent events leave 
no doubt that some anarchic leftovers from the old 
dictatorship and from some of the leftist movements 
have united in an attempt to overthrow the repub 
lic’s Constitution. There is no doubt that a master 
plan—an international scheme with precise methods 
and aims—exists. Against such a strategy we demo- 
cratic nations must urgently build up a firm and vig 
orous defense. . . . At this hour all those who want 
freedom and who know that social conquests may be 
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achieved only within the framework of order and le- 
gality must unite and renounce petty struggles over 
ersonalities and minor matters to save Colombia’s 
republican tradition—indeed her democratic fate. 


Castro’s Diplomats 
S.M. 


Trans!ated from El Mercurio {Santiago de Chile) 
15 August 1961 


El Mercurio, edited by British-born Augustine Ed- 
wards, is Chile’s largest and most influential daily. 


A RECENT Cuban press release sets forth a new set 
of rules and regulations for aspirants to the diplomatic 
corps. ‘he very first requirement stipulates that future 
diplomats of the Castro regime must show evidence 
that they have climbed the Tarquino at least three 
times. ‘l'arquino, at 6,500 feet, is the highest peak in 
Cuba. This feat is absolute proof of the candidate’s 
“revolutionary spirit of sacrifice.” 

The next requirement deals with secondary educa- 
tion. It is not imperative for an applicant to have 
previously attended any university, nor is he required 
to have specialized in a particular field. 

In other words, the most important stipulation 
deals with mountain climbing, after which the appli- 
cant is expected to have graduated from high school. 
When these conditions have been fulfilled, the future 
“Career Diplomat,” for such is his eventual title, re- 
celves a special training course. 

The announcement calling upon youth to “pursue 
a diplomatic career’’ contains a promise from Fidel 
Castro to the effect that: “The future diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the Cuban Revolution will be worthy 
exponents of the people, that is of the lower classes, 
and not of the aristocrats as in the past.” 

To train the new diplomatic corps, a special school 
has been established in—of all places—the former villa 
of the sugar magnate Julio Lobo, in Havana. Accord- 
ing to the official announcement, 142 students are 
presently enrolled, of whom eighteen are women. 
These “boarders” are “isolated” at the “school,” 
where they are subjected to special training. ‘The pro- 
gram for the Diplomatic Service lasts nine months, 
that for the Consular Service, six. 

According to published lists, the basic “courses” for 
diplomats of the Castro regime include the following: 
“Colonialism in Latin America,” “Colonialism in Af- 
tica and Asia,” “The Cuban Revolution” and “Capi- 
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talist Oppression.” It is only necessary to glance at the 
list of subjects to realize immediately the objectives 
being pursued. Naturally there are also openly Com- 
munist courses such as: “Marx and the Revolution,” 
“Russia: the Giant Country,” “Socialism in Cuba” 
and others. 

We can easily deduce what the outcome of this kind 
of preparation will be. Nor is it difficult to predict how 
successfully the graduates will be able to carry out dip- 
lomatic missions after nine months of intensive cram- 
ming, the result of which seems to be to give them an 
aversion to whatever does not bear the label “Com- 
munist” or “Revolutionary.” 

The last paragraph of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs release states: “Diplomats of the future must, 
above all, be familiar with military science, strategy 
and observation.” (This last word might easily be re- 
placed by “espionage.” ) So this is what we have to 
expect from future diplomatic relations with Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba! Further comment is superfluous. 


Poland’s Hope: 


Neutralization 
Enrico Altavilla 


Translated from Corriere della Sera (Milan) 


18 October 1961 


Enrico Altavilla is the Corriere della Sera’s resident 
correspondent in Poland. 


EVEN MORE than the cold war, and even more 
than the threat of German militarism of which they 
are sincerely afraid, the Poles—anti-Communists as’ 
well as Communists—are afraid of a definitive agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union and the United States 
that might lead to a repetition of zones of influence 
and sanction the division of Europe into two huge 
blocs, one Communist and the other democratic. The 
possibility of such an accord terrifies the Poles, even 
though it would mean, indirectly, Western recogni- 
tion of Poland’s sovereignty over the territories (Si- 
lesia, Pomerania, etc.) which once belonged to Ger- 
many. But the Poles know that no one can take these 
territories from them. Only yesterday Senator Hum- 
phrey, speaking on the Warsaw television—an honor 
rarely accorded a Western political leader—said he did 
not see how it would be possible to take the former 
German territories from Poland. 

At the Twenty-second Party Congress in Moscow, 
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Gomulka will certainly not be able to explain why the 
Poles fear a definitive agreement between Russia and 
the U.S. He will have to content himself with reiterat- 
ing the old Rapacki Plan, which calls for the creation 
of a large neutral area in the center of Europe to in- 
clude Poland, Czechoslovakia and the two Germanys. 

But talking here in Warsaw with several members 
of Parliament, I heard that the “Polish road to social- 
ism” would be a dead-end street if the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. should come to an agreement about 
their respective zones of influence. On that day Poland 
would really become a Communist country. 

Today this is not the case, or not completely so. It 
can hardly be said that Marxist theories have been 
rigorously applied in a country where 86 percent of 
the land still belongs to the peasants, where the State 
is making a great effort to sell the little land it owns 
to private citizens and where it is not difficult to get 
a passport to study or vacation in the West. (This 
vear 8,000 Poles . . . traveled to Italy.) Most of the 
Western newspapers are on sale in Poland and the 
citizens of Warsaw are free to read today what I 
wrote in the Friday and Saturday editions of the Cor- 
riere in which I expressed rather unorthodox opinions 
about their country. This is a nation where the 
Church, though continually under attack, enjoys free- 
dom that would be unthinkable in the other Commu- 
nist satellites. Polish citizens enjoy many other liber- 
ties, as I shall point out in future articles. Today I 
shall limit myself to observing—to paraphrase George 
Orwell—that all Communist regimes are equal but the 
Polish Communist regime is a little less equal than 
the others. 

The Poles are afraid that they will gradually lose 
their major and minor freedoms if there is a division 
of zones of influence. In that case Gomulka would no 
longer be able to follow the “Polish road to socialism” 
and would be forced to model Poland along the lines 
of the other Communist regimes. If, however, the sit- 
uation remains fluid—that is, if a Russian-American 
agreement is reached which leaves the door open to 
new developments—Poland could continue the silent 
flirtation with the U.S. that allows her to receive an- 
nually $129 million worth of surplus wheat and tens 
of millions more in goods and currency sent home by 
Poles who have emigrated to America. 

Of late, relations between Poland and the United 
States have been cool because of the Berlin crisis; Po- 
land naturally had to support the Soviet stand, where- 
upon Washington refused a Polish request for spare 
machine parts. Furthermore, Gomulka did not want 
to meet Senator Humphrey directly because he did 
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not want to give the Russians the impression that he 
had any desire to act as a mediator between the US, 
and the U.S.S.R. (He did, however, allow his right 
hand man, Ochab, to have a long conversation with 
the Senator.) 

But Poland’s dream is to have the Rapacki Plan 
accepted, which would mean neutralizing not only the 
two Germanys—thereby eliminating the danger of 
German revenge—but Poland as well. This would 
make her less subject to Soviet influence and thus per. 
mit even more westernization than has been possible 
in the last few years (which has been, as we shall see, 
an astonishing amount). 

“We need a fluid, a dynamic situation,” a political 
leader said yesterday. “This will let us follow, within 
the limits imposed by geography and by our relations 
with the Soviet Union, an active policy, something 
like the policy aspired to within the limits of the At 
lantic Pact.” Some of the declarations of Italian po- 
liticos, which were given great importance by the War 
saw press, have created a rather false impression in 
Polish political circles about our foreign policy. In 
any case it can be said that many Poles, when they 
talk about the neutralization that the Rapacki Plan 
would mean, are also thinking of an at least partial 
political neutrality. 

This is why before Gomulka left for Moscow he 
mentioned that Poland had never withdrawn the 
Rapacki Plan; at the same time he wanted to stress 
that his government has wide popular support, which 
is true to some degree because no other Communist 
regime has so few anti-government fanatics. Gomulka 
even said that the East German government does not 
have wide popular support—a fact he cited to under 
line the difference between the two regimes, for Ul 
bricht’s is sustained by Soviet bayonets. (It is hard to 
imagine how little sympathy Poles, including the 
Communists, express for their comrades in East 
Germany. ) 

And this is also why in the same speech Gomulki 
wanted to tell everyone—even the Russians—that 
“Catholicism is deeply rooted in the hearts of the 
Poles,” that “religious belief will certainly remain alive 
in Poland for many more decades. . . .” These words 
make it clear that Gomulka knows bie: needs the sup 
port of the Catholic masses. He will need it even 
more if the “fluid, dynamic situation” which many 
Poles dream of should become a reality. These Poles 
look to Gomulka partly because they consider him the 
lesser evil and partly because, though they know that 
all Communist leaders are equal, they think he 1s 4 
little less equal than the others. 
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God and Beef 


Vilas Manivat 
From Progress (Bangkok) 
15 July 1961 


Progress is a fortnightly magazine designed pri- 
marily to teach English to the Thais. Grammar 
lessons, exercises and interlinear translations are 
interspersed with articles, short stories and news re- 
ports in English. 


WHILE I WAS in Texas I went to several churches, 
both big and small. When I went to Los Angeles while 
talking on this subject an American friend asked me 
what denomination the churches I went to in Texas 
belonged to. I was unable to answer the question be- 
cause I had forgotten the names, and religion in the 
United States is divided up into such a very big num- 
ber of small denominations. For instance, in Texas 
Christian University in Fort Worth I saw a church be- 
longing to the Christian Church, and the very next day 
I came across a church of a new denomination. It was 
called the Church of Christ. I was told they belong to 
different denominations and this is sufficient to show 
that the various denominations in the United States 
branch out into many small and new denominations. 

Texas has the reputation of being deeply religious. 
It has as many as 15,062 churches and the denomina- 
tion that has the biggest number of worshippers is the 
Baptist Church. This is why the State of Texas is called 
the “land of the Baptists.” The people of Fort Worth 
feel great pride in the Baptist Christian College and 
they say that it is the biggest in the world. An Ameri- 
can student in that college came to see me and told me 
he was preparing to come to Thailand as a missionary 
and that he would be stationed in Kanchanaburi. He 
was a young man and his first child had been born only 
aweek before he met me. He told me that he had been 
a soldier in Korea and when he saw fellow soldiers 
killed in big numbers in the battlefield there, his 
thoughts turned to the problem of life and the duties 
of human beings which they should perform to serve 
God. When he returned to America from Korea he 
continued his religious studies in earnest. He gave 
himself two years to think deeply and decide whether 
he was ready or not to become a missionary, whether 


he felt certain that he would not undergo a change of 
heart, and whether he was ready to devote himself to 
religion. In the end he found the answer himself— 
that he would devote his life to religion definitely. As 
soon as his wife knew that he had decided to become a 
missionary in Thailand, a Buddhist country, she con- 
centrated on reading books on Buddhism in earnest 
and she went to all lectures on comparative religion in 
classes in the college. 

Roman Catholics come second to Baptists in Texas, 
and Methodists come third. Should you ask a Meth- 
odist in what ways their form of religion differs from 
that of Baptists, you would be given the somewhat 
droll answer, “Methodists are Baptists who have been 
educated so that they can read and write.” This is a 
very ancient joke in Texas where the people have a very 
keen sense of humor. 

“A sense of humor, God, and beef—these three 
things are the very heart of Texas,” a ‘Texan told me. 
He went on to relate that while Truman was President 
he had planned to come to Waco in Texas to receive 
an honorary degree from Baylor University. But he had 
to give up his plan in the end because the Baptist 
Council in Texas decided unanimously that no Baptist 
university could confer an honorary degree on any per- 
son, under any circumstances, if that person had drunk 
liquor and had played poker. Even if he were the Presi- 
dent no exception could be made for him. 

Anybody interested in the Mormon religion ought 
to pay a visit to the State of Utah. About sixty percent 
of the population of that state are Mormons and they 
predominate specially in Salt Lake City, the state capi- 
tal. Very few Mormons are really wealthy but the Mor- 
mon organization, which belongs to all Mormons, is 
extremely wealthy. It is engaged in many big and im- 
portant trade activities, such as sugar trade, banking, 
assurance companies. A big hotel belongs to the Mor- 
mon temple, and it is also the owner of a big newspaper 
in Salt Lake City and has its own radio station. In ad- 
dition it is a big shareholder in the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company. Assets of the Mormon religion are so 
numerous it is impossible to calculate their value. 

A big majority of the American people are Protes- 
tants, and Catholics are a minority (about thirty mil- 
lion), while there are only about five million Jews. I 
once asked whether there are any Americans who are 
Buddhists and I was informed that there are about 73,- 
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000 American Buddhists. They are most probably de- 
scendants of Chinese and of Japanese. The biggest 
number of Chinese are to be found in San Francisco, 
while Japanese seem to have settled down mainly in 
Los Angeles. In one district in Los Angeles there are 
Japanese shops and Japanese can be seen walking 
about in a big number in the street. That part is called 
“Little Tokyo.” I saw two or three Buddhist wats. 


The Fallout Shelter Industry 


Enrico Emanuelli 


Translated from La Stampa (Turin) 


8 October 1961 


Enrico Emanuelli, novelist and essayist, is a regu- 
lar contributor to La Stampa. This daily paper, 
Italy’s second largest, belongs to the Agnelli family, 
which also controls the FIAT industrial complex. 


FANTASY, fear, hope—in short, a thorough mixture 
of pessimism and optimism—has prompted one group 
of Americans to produce fallout shelters and another 
group to buy them. Over the past month America has 
seen the development of a business that is unknown to 
the rest of the world. According to estimates, more 
than two million families already own shelters. 

At the recent reception in Moscow for the San Fran- 
cisco “Peace Marchers” who were admitted into the 
vast sea of Soviet life like exotic little fish, Mrs. Nina 
Khrushchev remarked: “No one is building fallout 
shelters here. It would be foolish, for there is no such 
thing as effective protection against nuclear war.” 
These words hint at a fatalism which Americans ap- 
parently do not share. 

Apart from the question of fatalism it also appears 
that the Soviets do not believe the United States ca- 
pable (morally) of starting an atomic war, while the 
Americans think quite the opposite of the Soviets. 
Have Americans come to this conclusion spontaneous- 
ly or has it been skillfully elicited by someone who 
wants to shape public opinion in a specific way? In any 
case, the unexpected birth of a fallout shelter industry 
and a whole congeries of associated businesses sup- 
ported by a huge publicity campaign are concrete facts. 
American papers and magazines are full of the subject 
and the Italian press has reprinted their articles. 

Together with the appearance of family-size fallout 
shelters has been an amazing rise in the sale of rifles 
and pistols. I found this detail in a letter from a friend 
who lives in Los Angeles: “Last week,” he wrote, “I 
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was thinking of building a shelter for two in that patch 
of garden behind my house. I decided on one that cost 
about $650. When I was choosing supplies and acces. 
sories from the list of items (batteries, lamps, food 
and drink designed to keep for long periods) which 
specialized firms offer for stockpiling in one’s shelter, 
the salesman advised me to add some sort of weapon. 
I asked why, and he casually explained that I would 
find it useful to defend myself against my less provi. 
dent neighbors. He added that everyone who buys 
shelter also buys a gun, that gun sales had soared in 
recent months.” 

I didn’t really believe the story, but a series of news. 
paper articles changed my mind. 

The problem of the improvident neighbor has 50 
tormented shelter owners that many have asked advice 
where they might most expect to get it. A Catholic 
priest (according to a correspondent for an independ- 
ent Milanese paper) answered that one is permitted to 
defend one’s shelter by force of arms rather than en. 
danger one’s family by giving asylum to people who 
“did not feel duty-bound to provide for themselves,” 
A Protestant minister, however, declared that “others” 
should be welcomed and that all should trust in God, 
a rabbi asked for more time to consider the problem 
before committing himself. 

The campaign that started this whole business of 
fallout shelters appears to have been carefully mount. 
ed, for no sooner had the magazine Life, which differs 
somewhat from the European edition, come out with 





its articles than industry demonstrated it was ready. 
Alarmism, a spirit of preparedness and good busines 

sense are accompanied by a big dose of option 
Some maintain, in fact, that if the United States were 
well supplied with public and private fallout shelters 
it would be possible to save 90 percent of the popula 
tion. With the impassiveness conferred by the serenity 
of statistics one man even wrote: “Even a massive and 
total attack would kill only twenty millions.” 

The sketches, photographs and pamphlets which 
have penetrated American rural and small-town area 
in the past few weeks offer shelters to fit any budget. 
Prices run from two-person units, costing $480, to 
twenty-person constructions at $3,200. The campaigi 
urges the public not to put its preparations off untl 
tomorrow and many shop windows display a pocktt 
gadget that measures atmospheric radioactivity. “lt 
will help you survive,” says the accompanying liter 
ture. Business is booming and there is even a hint of 
snobbism connected with it. Just as it once was fash 
ionable to have a private swimming pool it is now 
fashionable to have a fallout shelter. 
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To construct a shelter one must have sufficient land 
to excavate a hole large enough to take an empty fuel 
tank of the sort used by filling stations, cover it with 
a yard or two of earth, add an airtight door and a 
ventilator with a special air filter and then sit back and 
face the future with relative tranquillity. 

Non-urban America with its small and medium- 
sized towns, spacious lawns and gardens, may count 
itself lucky, but it is harder to protect those who live 
in big cities. ‘The residents can only resort to their dark 
cellars, and even if they change them into bunkers 
there is always the danger that the house above may 
come down about their ears. 

“Operation Fallout Shelter” has two main selling 
points: the first describes in vivid detail the grave dan- 
ger of a thermonuclear war; the second argues that 
such a war is not as disastrous as was once thought. 
Some have dug beneath the surface of this phenome- 
non which is keeping the imagination—and the wallets 
—of many Americans in such ferment, trying to dis- 
cover how and why it began. Was the launching of the 
shelter program a matter of shrewd calculation? 
Whose interests were served by starting, publicizing 
and maintaining it? Are the interests involved purely 
humanitarian or are they political? 

A New York intellectual quoted (unfortunately 
anonymously) in one of the weeklies explains it as 
follows: “The phenomenon is tied to the American 
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free enterprise system. Civil defense is a business like 
any other and uses the techniques of advertising and 
persuasion to sell its products—and its principles. 
However, one fact must not be overlooked: fallout 
shelters are not like the cosmetics industry. The pub- 
licity concerning them is inevitably political. y 

The author of the article at this point develops his 
own idea—namely, that the major political significance 
of this new big business is that Americans are taking, 
personally and spontaneously, an anti-Communist po- 
sition they are hardly aware of. The old McCarthy 
type of anti-communism was soon shown to be sense- 
less and demagogic. This kind, which leads Americans 
to construct or want to construct fallout shelters, acts 
more subtly and strengthens public morale. It is easy 
to prove this assertion. 

An interviewer who was recently collecting data on 
the opinions of the American man (and woman) in 
the street asked: 

“What do you think of President Kennedy’s state- 
ment before the United Nations that an atomic war 
could mean the end of the human race?” The majority 
replied that the statement was made for political rea- 
sons. “With what we are doing in building shelters, 
war would certainly not mean the end of the world.” It 
would therefore appear that, at the moment, the most 
significant effect of the fallout shelter program is the 
psychological one. 


AUN ( 


L’EXPRESS: Siné discovers America 
“For heaven’s sake, take it easy. I just got here!” 
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Big Ones Get Away 


From Peking Review (Peking) 
13 October 1961 


This piece was written in English for non-Chinese 
consumption. By the usual standards of Communist 
propaganda, it is amoderate critique of “capitalism.” 


NEED IS the mother of invention. 

So it was an American of course who invented the 
lie detector. It has electric wires attached to a writing 
needle and when these wires are connected to a man’s 
wrists, the needle normally writes a steady jogging line. 
When the man speaks the truth effortlessly, the needle 
is supposed to jog faster but still evenly. But when a 
lie is deliberately fabricated the emotional stress causes 
it to palpitate and jerk with easily detected irregularity. 

In the United States the lie detector proved to be 
a popular ally of the police in trapping defendants 
telling lies. Now, under the more soothing name of 
polygraph or “honesty” detector, it has become tre- 
spectable and turned into a subtle means of cowing 
employees. As many as 200 firms are presently engaged 
in this profitable enterprise, offering their service to 
company personnel departments at $15 to $50 a test. 
Last year it was used on thousands of job applicants 
who were made to answer all sorts of questions relating 
to their past or future (sample: “Have you ever been 
fired?” ). Other thousands of employees got periodic 
checkups, being asked such questions as “How much 
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money do you owe?” or “Do you gamble?” No matte; 
how much they may resent this prying into their pr. 
vate lives, few employees dare object for fear of open. 
ing themselves to the charge that they are afraid of giy. 
ing a straight answer to the question: “Do you steal?” 
Employers say: “If you’re honest, like me, you won't 
refuse a test!” 

No capitalist employer is afraid to take the lie deter. 
tor test. They can all pass with flying colors. The lie 
detector is powerless against inveterate liars. Say you 
ask a capitalist: ‘“‘Are you intending to exploit you 
workers and wring every last cent of profit out of 
them?” or “When you don’t need them or they get too 
old to work will you throw them out onto the streets?” 
Even if he is hitched to the best lie detector in the 
world the needle will jog along serenely unmoved as he 
answers quietly and with absolute conviction: “No!” 

You see: He looks on his 150 percent profit as the 
result of superior foresight and thrift and the 5,000,000 
unemployed as an act of God. 

Did those USS. electrical industry magnates admit 
their crimes when they were caught stealing millions 
by fraud from public and private interests? Not on 
your life! Why should they? In their eyes this, like any 
other business, was “legitimate business.” 


Sordid Life Among 
the Skyscrapers 


Translated from Verde Olivo (Havana) 


10 September 1961 


Verde Olivo is the “Organ of the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces.” This weekly publication took 4 
clearly pro-Communist stand as early as 1960. It 
frequently prints articles by Raul Castro—who, as 
Minister of Defense, is responsible for the magazine 
—as well as articles by “Che” Guevara and Fidel 
Castro himself. It takes its name from the olive 
green uniforms of the Revolutionary Army. 


MONEY MADNESS on the part of North American 
businessmen has led to the discovery of a new form o 
commerce: the buying and selling of human blood. 
This enterprise, enormously profitable for a few, i 
rooted not only in the pursuit of the dollar but in the 
extreme poverty of the needy. 

Day by day it becomes increasingly difficult to make 
money in New York, a calculating, cold and indiffer 
ent city. Jobs are scarce and badly paid, unemploy: 
ment is growing and the standard of living for the ma 
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jority of people continues to decline. For these rea- 
sons, plus corruption on the part of the politicians, 
many citizens are losing their desire to continue the 
struggle for a better existence. As a result, they simply 
give up when confronted by a fate they cannot change. 
This passive and defeatist attitude, which gets the best 
of many New Yorkers, drives them to find escape in 
alcohol. We are faced with the sad truth that a high 
percentage of the city’s men, women and adolescents 
-mere children, some of them—consume such huge 
quantities of liquor that they turn into alcoholics in 
no time at all. 

This sad spectacle is repeated in every suburb of the 
enormous metropolis, in the factories and working dis- 
tricts, even in luxurious Fifth Avenue and Wall Street 
ofices. Alcohol acts as the cowardly Yankee’s stimu- 
lant. It permits him to avoid problems he cannot face 
and enables him to forget the overpowering fact that 
he is governed by men whose business it is to lead his 
country to chaos. The North American puts up no 
agument. He simply receives his weekly pay envelope 
and checks the total remaining after a high percentage 
(up to 25 percent) has been deducted for taxes. And 
that’s all. He does not demand to know why so much 
of his hard-earned money has been deducted; he is re- 
signed to any measures his government sees fit to take. 
In sum, he realizes the futility of arguing. He knows 
nd one would listen to him. He also is very much aware 
that the union leaders are in cahoots with the employ- 
ats as well as the authorities, and the only thing he 
would accomplish by protesting would be to auto- 
matically lose his job. 

There are so many “alcoholics” that they have a spe- 
cal section in the old part of Manhattan all to them- 
‘elves. This district is called the Bowery because of a 
long, wide avenue which runs down the center called 














Bowery Street. Many of the Bowery’s inhabitants are 
called “bums” (i.e., drunkards, vagabonds). They 
swarm around the innumerable ill-smelling bars and 
sleep in doorways or simply on the sidewalk. Police on 
duty in that section of New York carry a bottle of am- 
monia as standard equipment to awaken drunkards 
who are obstructing the movement of pedestrians. 
What abject misery is to be observed in this widely 
praised city of millionaires! 

Because it is so difficult to earn a few pennies to sat- 
isfy his continual thirst for alcohol, the poor “bum” 
heads for one of those Blood Banks which dot the 
area, and sells a pint of his blood to the tune of five 
dollars. With this sum he is able to quench his alco- 
holic fever for the time being. 

The Yankees, with their complicated and hypocriti- 
cal legal system, claim that they examine the donor— 
that is to say they analyze his blood and take his blood 
pressure before buying the little juice of life remaining 
in his body. 

Doctor Morris Schaeffer, head of the city’s health 
laboratory, said: “Anyone who passes the medical ex- 
amination may give blood, but I personally believe 
that we should not accept the blood of alcoholics be- 
cause no one who consumes as much liquor as these 
people do could be in any condition to donate blood. 
Furthermore, during the medical examination they are 
only asked if they have previously had hepatitis, and 
they usually deny it. Aside from that, the conditions 
they live in—practically without food, sleep or ade- 
quate sanitary facilities—add up to negative factors 
which make it impossible for them to be in the state 
of health a donor must be in... .” 

In spite of that, Blood Banks are most numerous in 
the poorest districts of the city. ‘There are several on 
Bowery Street. Each day many poor drunkards stand 
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in line to sell their blood. Some are rejected because 
they have contagious diseases, others because they ap- 
pear there too often, but most are accepted. 

The owner of a Blood Bank on Bowery Street, Mr. 
Kolten, says that he buys at least seventy-five pints of 
blood a day at five dollars a pint and that he sells them 
to the Red Cross at thirteen or fifteen dollars, depend- 
ing on the type of blood in question. 

Business is business for the Yankees; they do not 
care if the blood they buy from these semi-human in- 
dividuals will save any lives or not. What they are in- 
terested in is the buying and selling—in other words, 
making money. 

Just imagine, dear readers: seventy-five pints of 
blood with a minimum profit of eight dollars (the dif- 
ference between one pint purchased and one sold), 
which adds up to $600 a day for seventy-five pints. Im- 
agine, A PROFIT OF SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS A DAY, by traf- 
ficking in a vital product whose effectiveness is ex- 
tremely dubious because of its source. 

American businessmen are not concerned with the 
well-being of their fellow citizens; their sole interest 
lies in doing business. This is one aspect of the moral 
poverty of North American imperialists. 


America Revisited 
Katharine Whitehorn 


From The Spectator (London) 
13 October 1961 


SIX YEARS is a long time, and it is all of that since I 
was in America last. But in some respects learning 
America is like learning to ride a bicycle, you have it 
for life: and all that tedious business about why is a 
quarter called two bits; why is the Avenue of the Amer- 
icas always called Sixth; goodness, their houses are hot 
inside; and just fancy, they can catch an airplane two 
minutes before it takes off—all that does not, thank 
heavens, have to be gone through again. And one essen- 
tial technique for enjoying America remains constant: 
the ability to avoid one’s compatriots, most of whom 
seem to flee the Americans like the plague, hurling 
generalizations over their shoulders as they run. 

I was never able to understand why the America in 
which I lived for more than a vear seemed to bear so 
little resemblance to the America other people were 
always telling me about: the hysterical high-pressure 
society run by large-bosomed matriarchs and teeming 
with social injustice was something I never came 
across. I was told that Americans all look alike—yet of 
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an audience at a senatorial hearing no two women ha 
the same hair style or clothes; that they and their chi. 
dren are wholly given over to material things—thoug, 
the family I know best in Washington boasts four chi 
dren who have never seen a movie, watch televisio, 
twice a week and have a mother who has had no ney 
clothes in three years. 

Possibly the real reason was that at that time mos 
people from Europe went as VIPs, if only on a smal 
scale: as a guest of the Rotary, or the only exchang 
teacher in a small town, or a touring lecturer to 
heavily entertained. As a student in a big college ¢ 
casual labor in the catering trade I was an unnotice! 
bum, and the image of bumdom is a great correctiy 
to other stereotvpes about the States. It is a paradis 
for drifters, and the freedom and ability to move on- 
to change jobs, change towns, change income bracket 
—can make a world of difference even to other sorts oj 
oppressiveness. All this, as far as I could see, was w. 
changed: in a bookshop I heard a woman assutin; 
someone over the telephone that indeed they kne: 
their job: “There isn’t anyone in this shop who hast! 
been here at least three weeks.” 

But there was one really staggering difference. Si 
vears ago, it was impossible not to be steam-rollere 
by the sheer material splendor of the place: the wome 
were infinitely better dressed, the cars were all eigti 
times the size and more people washed them oftene: 
the shops were bursting with things that one had hari 
ly seen in Europe. It was such a blaze of general pro 
perity that it made one feel that dingy little Europ 
was stick-in-the-mud and tired and almost wholly lac 
ing in get-up-and-go. But times have changed—n 
there, but here. In the July American Vogue there i 
picture of a woman in a 1938 Schiaparelli dress with: 
caption that could go for present-day America: “Nott 
ing has changed but the world.” Insensibly, our gi 


cookers have acquired automatic lighting, our hows 


have received coats of paint, our clothes and our mak 
up standards have improved; it is hard to remem) 
that six years ago one could hardly get garlic outsi( 
London, or a Paris copy in less than six months, 
frozen food or dacron, or kitchen paper in rolls, or eve 
ice in a drink. Not all of this is Americanization bya! 
means, but it has brought Europe up to a level whet 
the glossiness of America is no longer the first thi 
that strikes one about it at all. 

The serious glories remain, “personalized” though 
list of them is likely to be. I would pick the over: za 


licized New York skvline—they tell you skyscrapt) 





are large and imposing and omit the fact that they" 
staggeringly beautiful; the sweeping road networks; th | 
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easy, marvelous sunniness of any Americans who hap- 
pen to be feeling agreeable—drug-store boys or airline 
officials or even politicians; the attractiveness of all 
those despised little suburban houses, inside and out; 
above all, the kind of thing—also usually misprized— 
that the Jefferson Monument, complete with Jeffer- 
son, stands for: its almost unique combination of ele- 
yated sentiments with intensified sentiment. 
American patriotism is generally something that 
amuses Europeans, I suppose because children look 
idiotic saluting the flag and because the Constitution 
contains so many cracks through which the lawyers 
may creep. But in fact the flood of American children 
that pour into Washington by the busload have the 
edge over us in patriotism: we get a lump in the throat 
over the Coronation; they get a lump over the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The monarchy is highly useful 
and I am not saying it isn’t (so is the Ministry of 
Works), but most people who are fond of Britain re- 
gard its restriction of the absolute power of the mon- 
archy (or anyone else) as one of its major achieve- 
ments. In America the patriotism and the idealistic 
image is in line. Kennedy and Macmillan may be 
much of a muchness, but as an image to inspire the 
young, Jefferson certainly has the edge on Henry VIII. 
America used to seem to me an idea, a process: 
something which could and should be applied to all 
the rest of the world: the wish for Americanization 
seemed to be a necessary part of adoring America. It 
now seems to me that I was crazy about this. America, 
I realize, only makes sense taken as a whole. Given 
their history, given their size, the necessity for making 
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a unity out of a million disparate elements, the super- 
ficial ways in which they are the same—the hamburg- 
ers, the jeans, the Chevrolets, the refrigerators, the 
school system—make a sensible balance with the ways 
in which they are different, as any set of people are dif- 
ferent; the good things stand a chance of balancing the 
bad. American sponsored radio is supposed to be awful 
—but a listener-controlled station has now started up 
in New York. The John Birch Society gets into the 
headlines—but the general who tried to preach its pre- 
cepts got tossed out of the Army for doing so. [Major 
General Walker was relieved of his European com- 
mand, not dismissed from the service. — Ed.] Here 
exist the cures for most of the diseases, and here as else- 
where the pendulum swings. But try exporting it and 
the whole balance shifts. You can export the Coca- 
Cola but not the Declaration of Independence; you 
can bump up the prices of refrigerators but not ensure 
a climate that goes with them; you can export the 
juvenile school textbooks but not the vigor and en- 
joyment of American childhood. 

All this amounts to seeing America, quite simply, as 
a nation like other nations: though possibly the only 
one, except Israel, to which one can belong without 
having been born there. Chesterton said that it was the 
first duty of a nationalist (e.g., English) to support 
other nationalists (e.g., Boer and Scottish). Today the 
units are bigger: it is Europe or the Soviet or America, 
but the principle remains. The more passionately Eu- 
ropean I become, the more I can admire America. But 
if I want Americanization, I shall have to go there to 
get it: it can’t happen here. 








“Would you pass me page 3,286? I want to finish this article . . .” 
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The Man Who Came 


to Dinner 
Cyril Ray 


From The Observer Weekend Review (London) 


16 July 1961 


A few months ago The Observer commissioned Cyril 
Ray, whose urbane comment in his Spectator col- 
umn “Postscript” ranges from politics through 
brandy, to accompany a Guide Michelin “gastro- 
nomic inspector” on a tour of British restaurants. 


NOT EVERY Michelin man is as roly-poly as pneu- 
matic M. Bibendum, the firm’s trademark—not even 
those who eat and drink for their living in the service 
of that meticulous work of gastronomic scholarship, 
the Guide Michelin. Pierre, for instance, one of the 
Guide’s anonymous inspectors, who has just been The 
Observer's guest for three days of English eating, is a 
mere twenty-eight—a slim, tanned, eupeptic young- 
ster who has been a better-than-average Rugby foot- 
baller. 

It was hard to believe, when I first met him, that 
here was the experience or the seriousness or the at- 
tention to detail that, as a student of the Guide, I 
looked for in its inspectors: I delighted in Pierre’s 
charm, but I doubted his scholarship. His next morn- 
ing’s written report on our first London meal dispelled 
all doubt; if you have never seen or heard of the restau- 
rant, you could almost have built a scale model of it 
in color from the report, correct as to the materials it 
was built of, the uniform of the doorman, the svstem 
of lighting and the color and consistency of the 
pudding. 

Much of the credit for this goes to the standard 
Michelin form on which Pierre wrote his report. Noth- 
ing in the firm’s tire factories and laboratories is a 
more closely guarded trade secret than these elaborate 
forms—and I was told impressively in Michelin’s Paris 
office that I am the only outsider ever to have been 
allowed to see, let alone to study and take notes from, 
a set of them completed. 

One side of each concerns itself under thirty-two 
suggested subheadings, with la classe—from the ap- 
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parent wealth and social standing of a restaurant's 
clients to the view from the terrace; from lavatories to 
car-park; from the pattern of the carpet to the quality 
and cleanliness of the cutlery; from welcome to fare. 
you-well. It is this part of the form that decides how 
many crossed spoons and forks are awarded (see page 
twenty of vour current Guide), from the one, which 
signifies “plain but good,” to the five, which mean de 
grand luxe. 

What decides the stars, from the three awarded to 
only ten restaurants in all France (“Tables mémo- 
tables, gloires de la cuisine frangaise, grands vins, ser- 
vice impeccable, cadre élégant . . .”) by way of the 
sixty-three two-star (“worth a détour”) to the 586 
one-star (“good of their kind” )—and the inclusion of 
the other 2,313 restaurants that are worth Michelin's 
mention at all—is on the other side of the form. Here 
across fourteen columns the inspector describes, de- 
fines and classifies the particular dishes and wines (and 
the coffee); comments on the menu and wine list in 
general; gives the prices and the size of the portions; 
and sums up and recommends as to stars, if any. 

The present head of Michelin in Paris, Andi 
Amiel, argues that as every entry in the Guide is a piece 
of teamwork, every member of the team must speak 
the same “language,” and the form provides a precise 
common vocabulary. A star is awarded or withdrawn 
only after a Michelin “council meeting,” probably 
more than one; the notion is nonsense that a restau- 
rant could lose a star because of a row with one inspec: 
tor, or gain one by bribery. 

The “team” is surprisingly small: Pierre is one of 
eight traveling inspectors, half of them under thirty 
and only two over fifty. They cover all France, hotels 
and restaurants, every other year (many are reported 
on oftener than that); and France is so divided into 
inspection zones, and the inspectors so swap about, 
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that their incognito remains pretty safe. Usually the _ But five such criticisms, not directed at any one place 


team is recruited from other parts of the Michelin or- —_ by name, can give a fair idea of English standards. 

ganization: an inspector will have been a salesman or What soon impressed me about Pierre’s critical ap- 
~ } buyer or a clerk. Pierre had worked ina bank and in _ proach was that he considered each course quite sepa- 

an import-export firm before joining Michelin. rately, and each major component of a course separate- 


Michelin, I gathered, had confidence in him. Not _ly from its sauce, never allowing himself to be swayed 
’s | only in his incorruptibility—that would be taken for —_ bya single solecism or a happy chance into praising or 
to | granted. But “pas de piston, pas de pot de vin” (“no condemning a meal or a restaurant as a whole. Thus, 
ity | bribery”) is one of the slogans in the Guide, and __ at the first (and what I hoped would prove the finest) 
re | Michelin is sternly earnest about integrity, though it — of the five—a luxurious West End hotel noted for its 
pw } doesn’t do as some firms might and pay immensely — cuisine—the terrine maison was dismissed in the fol- 
ge | high salaries and “perks” as an insurance against the — lowing morning’s report as (I translate literally) “por- 
ch j other thing. Pierre is paid little more than he would tion ridiculously small, well enough made, taste not 
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dre 
lect !he earning if he had stayed in the bank. His firm al- _ pronounced enough, though a little too salty,” where- 
yeak tows him only the commonest and cheapest of French as the sweetbreads in madeira sauce were “sweetbreads 
cist } cars and he works something like eight ornine months _ of the finest quality but the sauce too light and airy.” 


awn fof the year on the road, with a couple of months at At the other expensive London restaurant, currently 
ably | the editorial office in Paris. very fashionable, the coquilles St. Jacques were 
tat-) There has to be confidence also in Pierre’s objectiv- _ praised in Pierre’s subsequent report as “preparation 


pec: tity and balance: this is a job for pedants rather than _— quite classic, although on the menu under a fancy 
for poets. Pierre says of what he calls the “gastronomic | name—the materials perfectly fresh, and the dish 
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¢€ 0! \chroniclers” that proliferate in the French newspapers __ therefore good and pleasing,” but he said of his neigh- 
uty |that even if they are competent and honest, they can- _bor’s dish, “they shouldn’t call that a poussin; it’s a 
ate |not give a fair judgment if they are already known to _ broiler.” 

rted |the restaurateur. That restaurant had two dishes in the one-star class 
into! We visited five English restaurants together: in —the scallops and the terrine, which, unlike the first 


out, {London, two fashionable and expensive ones and a restaurant’s, was “a good-sized helping, preparation 
nedium-priced one; in the country, a modest one and smooth and creamy, fine and delicate, savory-smelling, 





=A ambitious one. At none was I known by sight and _ strong enough taste . . . good” —and two which were 
vee |et cach the table was booked in another name. All are _ disastrous (as were the service and, alone among the 
4 in Raymond Postgate’s admirable Good Food Guide, __ five, the wines). Pierre wrote of the cheese board 
ane and all but one, I should have said, justly so—English that there was “only a small choice. Took the Camem- 
tandards being what they are. It is at Michelin’s re- _ bert, which was too ‘advanced’ and had been kept in 

His {jquest that I do not name them: it would be unfair, __ the ’fridge, and a goat’s cheese which was common- 
‘Michelin points out, to attach its inspector's criti- place, and the wild strawberries had gone off.” His 
| \tisms to a specified place on the evidence of one visit. verdict: Three crossed spoons and forks out of five 
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(“very comfortable”); a star wasn’t even considered. 

To an English eye these quotations suggest that 
Pierre is more of a gourmet or a gastronome than mod- 
esty will admit. But he isn’t: he regards himself ob- 
jectively as a pretty ordinary man working hard at a 
skilled but by no means esoteric job. In France it is no 
more unusual or absurd for a young Rugby footballer 
to know and to care about food than it is in Russia for 
a private soldier to be a folk dancer, or in England to 
know about motor bicycles. 

Pierre is from Burgundy, where his father is in the 
wine trade; not only is the root of the matter in him, 
as in most Frenchmen, but it goes pretty deep. He had 
a couple of years under instruction on the road once 
he had been picked for the Guide; he was taught to 
test where possible by the classic dishes, and it makes 
it easier for a gastronomic guide and its inspectors 
that there are classic dishes in France and that every 
Frenchman knows how they should be made and 
what they should taste and look like. He was taught 
to remember tastes as others remember sights and 
sounds. 

What I remembered was that every time a waiter 
passed behind my chair he jogged the back and his 
sleeve brushed against my hair and that a squeeze of 
lemon from the next table splashed me and my next- 
door neighbor. The difference between the gastro- 
nomic chronicler and the Michelin man was that 
Pierre, while he didn’t let this go unnoticed, was still 
sufficiently unruffled to distinguish between the sweet- 
breads and the sauce. The Observer man was a little 
bloody-minded all evening. The more so because this 
old-established restaurant is one that I have often 
held to be the best in London, and André Simon has 
agreed with me. But would it earn even a single star 
in Michelin? No. 
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Pierre praised its wines and observed how badly one 
of them was served and how well the others; was sy. 
prised at what he called the dissonance in quality be. 
tween courses—the terrine poor; the entrée soodish, 
though not quite one-star; the cheeses excellent; the 
strawberry mousse mawkish. He liked the comfort, the 
quality of the room and table furniture, the service 
of the food (though not altogether of the wines), and 
was surprised that in a restaurant of this class the 
tables were so close together and the atmosphere sp 
stuffy. He summed it up as being worth five spoons 
and forks but never a star. 

His standard of comparison was the one-star Héte 
Splendide at Bordeaux—presumably because it would 
have been unkind to apply Paris standards. Not, of 
course, that a star in Michelin would be given or de. 
nied on the strength of one visit; this was a sort of 
dummy run—to show me how the Guide works and to 
show Michelin something of London’s restaurants. 

Far more than I expected, it was poor service or gen. 
eral lack of courtesy that let England down as much 
as the food. There was some such failure in every one 
of the five restaurants. At the more modest of the two 
country hotels (an old-fashioned pub that now goes 
in for above-average plain cooking) it did not come 
until the very end, and this is how Pierre told the ston 
in his report: “. . . after lunch, after a walk in the gar 
den, when we went to sit down again in the lounge, 
the patron told us it was closed and almost pushed ws 
through the door! It was three o'clock!” 

His summing up, after goodish marks for food, 
wine, service and a pleasant atmosphere, was simply, 
“Je patron est un mufle,” and when I looked up mufe 
I found it to mean “cad, rotter, skunk, boor, dirty 
dog, bounder.” Pierre would have been surprised how 
many of the same sort I could have shown him: the 
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fve restaurants of our choice had been picked to 
lease. 

What did please Pierre was, in every restaurant but 
one—and that the fashionable and expensive London 
one—the selection and condition (but not the service) 
of the wines. ‘This I had expected: it is easier to get 
good wine in England than good food. He liked the 
quality of the meat: in the medium-priced London 
restaurant, noted for its roasts, he asked for a second 
helping of the pork crackling, but was shocked that 
all the vegetables were canned or frozen. 

Usually, Pierre chose dishes he knew, so that he 
could judge them by standards he understood. But he 
met soused herring for the first time and was delighted 
(‘mariné dans un vinaigre de vin—aromate—trés an- 
glais, tres bon” )—though it was here that I think I 
caught him out, for the only time, in an error of dis- 
cernment; he detected cloves in the marinade where I 
would swear there were only peppercorns and bay 
leaves. He was introduced, at the smarter country ho- 
tel (modish, fairly expensive, with a high current repu- 
tation for its food), to créme brilée, which in spite of 
its name is a purely English (more precisely, indeed, a 
Cambridge) dish, and he knew, without my telling 
him, that it had been badly made (overcooked, I 
think) : he reported it as “kind of créme caramel flam- 
bée, good flavor, but the cream doughy and lumpy.” 

Pierre found everything cheap, but he comes from a 
country where a truck driver will spend fifteen shillings 
ona meal as a matter of daily course. It surprised him 
in London to see well-dressed businessmen eating for 
amere pound. 

Apart from the service (at the smart and fashion- 
able place in London he noted “wine waiter tactless 
and too familiar”; at the ambitious country place, 
“service ill-mannered and incompetent”) what most 
disappointed him was the unevenness of even the best 
of the menus: a coq au vin in the smart country hotel 
that as an individual dish was up to one-star standard 
(“prepared according to the rules, the flesh excellent, 
tender and rich; the sauce well blended and savory- 
smelling; the mushrooms and cubes of bacon perfect 
and the accompanying vegetables very suitable”) was 
followed by that lumpy, doughy créme brilée and a 
Brie “badly made, in spite of a tempting appearance, 
and too salty.” Perhaps his summing up of this par- 
ticular restaurant could stand for his English experi- 
ence as a whole: ““The meal deceptive, the wines mag- 
nificent, Perhaps being spoiled by success.” 

The standards applied are those of an observer with 
ahawk’s eye and a palate like litmus paper. When in 


’ Paris a few days later we lunched together at a small 
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one-star restaurant, Pierre had beignets de langoustines 
(which the French are already beginning to call 
scampi). We began early and half an hour or so later, 
as we drank our coffee, Pierre noticed that they were 
having the same dish at the next table. Quite casually, 
in the middle of talk about something else, Pierre ob- 
served, “It’s time they changed the oil they’re frying 
those beignets in; look how dark they’re getting.” 

The Guide Michelin has been applying that sort of 
eye to French restaurants for sixty years, and who can 
say with how much benefit to the present standard of 
French catering? If it started a Guide to Britain, it 
could do the same service here, I believe—but sixty 
years wouldn’t be a minute too long. 





POSTSCRIPT 


From The Spectator (London) 


20 October 1961 


“Any type of fish from any sea can be used for 
this age-old dish . . . place about 1 Ib. prepared 
and skinned fillets ( fresh or frozen) in an oven- 
proof dish. . 

“Open a can of any type of fruit... 


?? 


THESE ARE the opening sentences of a couple of 
recipes picked almost at random from a book that 
came out last week under the title Traditional English 
Cooking (Angus and Robertson, 25s.) and they pro- 
vide a sufficient answer to those people who, whenever 
English catering standards are criticized, sound off 
with a lot of emotive words about the Roast Beef of 
Old England (which comes, as likely as not, from the 
Argentine, is basted with anonymous grease from a 
packet, and served with Yorkshire pudding made from 
a batter mix, peas—called “fresh garden” —from a deep 
freeze and bottled horseradish sauce containing mock 
cream and gum tragacanth. In many restaurants it has 
been cooked the day before, allowed to get cold, sliced 
wafer-thin on a machine and warmed up with “gravy” 
that also comes out of a packet). 
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I was taken to task last week in The Guardian by 
Jack White, in his engaging weekly article from Dub- 
lin, because of a couple of pieces I was commissioned 
to do recently for The Observer describing the gas- 
tronomic adventures of a Guide Michelin inspector in 
a tour of five English restaurants. 

Mr. White’s objections are strongly held and amus- 
ingly expressed, if not entirely logical: he said that 





food is for eating, not for talking about, and then rhap- 
sodized about “the tradition of good food in these 
islands .. . built around tea . .. wholemeal bread, rich 
and nutty, with the kind of butter that you can eat for 
pleasure.” And complained about elaborate business 
lunches that are charged to expense accounts. The 
whole point of writing in the public prints about good 
food, and criticizing restaurant standards, is that it is 
precisely the vulgar, greedy, ignorant, money-no-object 
expense-account guzzler who ruins standards and if 
standards are debased in the expensive restaurants 
they tend to fall elsewhere, too. 

It is not a coincidence that Raymond Postgate—the 
editor of the Good Food Guide, who has done more 
than any other man to try to establish a standard of 
public catering in this country—is a good Socialist, as I 
hope I am. Postgate believes, and so do I, that only 
the best (of its kind) is good enough—not for rich ex- 
pense-account belly worshipers, but for working jour- 
nalists like ourselves, who have to eat in country hotels 
and provincial restaurants for commercial travelers 
(who suffer the same privations ), for factory hands in 
their canteens and for office workers in teashops. I am 
sure that Mr. White wouldn’t suggest that the horse- 
power and braking efficiency of Rolls-Royce motor 
cars are unimportant because only rich businessmen 
use them, or that you could ignore Rolls-Royce stand- 
ards and still expect good workmanship of its kind in 
a Morris or an Austin. The reason why a French truck 
driver eats well is because so does the rich Parisian. 

I come myself from a high-tea-eating district such 
as Mr. White waxes lyrical about, and I remember the 
scorn expressed by my mother (a Jewess, with a ves- 
tigial Central European table tradition and _pre- 
cious little money) over the canned-salmon-and-vine- 
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gar, canned-peaches-and-custard-powder-sauce high-tey 
dishes of our neighbors. I suspect that the phrase “tich 
and nutty” that Mr. White applies to his wholemeal 
bread comes from the advertisements: a recent bulle. 
tin of the Advertising Inquiry Council referred to 
loaf called “Steven’s Farmhouse Bread” and described 
as “old-fashioned bread, made from the cream of the 
wheat, with that true country flavor” which is, in fact, 
made out of commercial white flour in a mass-produc- 
tion steam bakery in Bermondsey. 

The tradition of English cooking, alas, has long 
been broken (I don’t know about Irish cooking; I ex. 
pect they’re as good as ever over there at their grocery. 
shop bread, margarine, shop jam and strong tea) and 
the job of people who write about food is to try to 
establish the principle that what cooking we do tum 


our hands to ought to be done properly, with honest |; 


ingredients, whether it’s for tycoons or for typists. To 
say that you didn’t mind what you eat seems to me no 
more commendable than saying that you don’t mind 
who you go to bed with. There is no virtue in unfas. 
tidiousness as such. 


Left (or) Flat 
Evelyn Wood 


From Thought (Delhi) 
22 July 1961 


An official communications adviser to the Indian 
government, Mr. Wood is an Englishman who has 
chosen India as his home. He is a well-known publi- 
cist and his poems and articles frequently appear in 
Thought. This poem followed upon Gina Lollobri- 
gida’s visit to the Moscow Film Festival. 


Bravo, carissima, our Gina 
Lollo-big-wriggle, bosomy one! 
The blaring Russian concertina 
was pricked by you. Why didn’t you run 
towards old bore Yekaterina? 
Surely, you could eclipse her sun 
by sitting on that gross czarina 
with all you've got! When she'd begun 
her Hymn to K,, it couldn’t mean a 
kopek to him if what you’d done 
was physiologically crushing 
with your great fan... 

Why, the girl’s blushing! 
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The Adventures 
of a Book 


Alain Brieux 
Translated from Les Lettres Frangaises (Paris) 


28 June 1961 


The author of the following piece, an antiquarian 
hookseller established in Paris, is well known to bib- 
liophiles on the Continent. It was his great good 
fortune some years ago to discover the eighth known 
copy of Bracelli’s Bizzarie. 

Les Lettres Francaises, edited by the leftist poet 
and novelist Louis Aragon, is a weekly newspaper 
devoted to arts and letters. 


SOME BOOKS are rare, others rarer; still others are 
known to only a few erudite collectors who have seen 
copies of them but once in their lives. 

And then come books rarer than any of these—the 
oes that these same collectors would tell you had 
once been seen by some old bibliophile of their ac- 
quaintance at the end of the last century but never 
ince, and are not to be found in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tonale or in the British Museum. 

Most such rarities have one thing in common: if 





the “average man” saw one of them on a library shelf 
he would pass it by without noticing it. These books 
lie forgotten in libraries because they deal with difh- 
cult subjects, because the authors are unknown or 
known only in some distant province, because they 
have unfamiliar titles and hence lack an audience. 

A good example is the unhappy adventure which 
lately befell a learned bibliographer who, browsing 
among the bookstalls on the Paris quais, came across 
a book in Italian entitled roughly “Tuscan Works by 
Fr. R.” He replaced the book, delved into other stalls 
and spent the afternoon chatting. Returning home he 
was struck by a thought which both dazzled and ap- 
palled him. “Tuscan Works by Fr. R.”: Francois 
Rabelais! The lost work which no one, so far as the 
bibliographer could remember, had ever seen and 
which is known only because of a license granted Ra- 
belais by Henri IT in 1550: “De la partie de nostre 
cher et bien aymé M. Fr. Rabelais, docteur en méde- 
cine, nous a exposé que icelluy suppliant ayant par cy 
devant baillé a imprimer plusieurs livres en Grec, 
Latin, Francois et Thuscan .. .” 

Our bibliographer becomes feverish. He bounds 
into a taxi; minutes spent at red lights seem like cen- 
turies . . . Rabelais’ Tuscan Works! The lost book in 
a bookstall on the quai! But how long will it be there? 
His impatience is boundless. Finally he reaches his 
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destination and runs to the stall . . . A space where 
the book should have been. He questions the book- 
seller: “Oh, that little book in Italian? You should 
have taken it; I just sold it to an American tourist 
along with a whole lot of stuff.” 

Thus like a meteor the rare book appeared, was il- 
luminated by a halo of culture . . . and disappeared 
into the immensity of an anonymous house in im- 
mense America—a perfect illustration of how a book 
can be extremely rare but so little known that even 
an expert is slow to react when he discovers it. 

At this point I would like to tell the story of a book 
that is almost unknown—one which would make most 
book collectors with a taste for art jump with joy 
merely to see it. 

The story begins ten years ago in a large bookstore. 
We shall not mention the city, let us merely say that 
it was in Europe. I was browsing. For me this means 
taking a section on the left, pulling out each book, 
opening it, leafing through it, then taking the next, 
and so, not skipping a one, continuing to the end of 
the shelf, whereupon I begin another shelf. For the 
most insignificant title may disguise an important sig- 
nature, the commonest pamphlet conceal a very rare 
one in the same binding . . . who knows? Adventure 
lurks on every page! Suddenly I saw a small sextodec- 
imo in a Russian leather binding of the 1840s. The 
shock was immediate. A suite of engravings without 
text. Usually with two figures on each plate. Meta- 
morphoses a la Ovid. Two harlequins made of small 
black and white lozenges. Two mannequins construct- 
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ed of metal tubes at right angles; they stand upright in} bo 
one of the plates and on their hands in another. A city} a 
a port, a boat composed of human bodies and anothef hit 
of one body, terrified jumping jacks, puppets fighting} jus 
others dancing. Then a series of composite figures, al} ing 
ways in pairs: scissor legs, racket bodies, torsos off my 
twisted cables which separate and form decorative de} lik 
signs; metal fencers; two jumping jacks made of wood} ter 
en crosses fighting over the carcass of a lamb. A womayj 80 
made of hemp brandishing a flaming sword; a simple} tas 
ton composed of a winepress screw. Chains, balk} lea 
links, circles . . . allegories, what else? A stunning won} Bre 
of fantasy. The date? On the title page: “Bizzaried} * 
varie Figure di Giovanbatista braccelli pittore fioren 
tino 1624.” My 

I was won over, swept off my feet by this curious} you 
book which might have been etched by a Surrealist] Th 
I trembled; no price on it. My God, how much will] ma 
cost? Assuming it’s for sale. I glanced almost guiltit} mu 
toward the bookseller. He was not looking at me ati °C 
probably had not noticed how much attention I wij” 
paying to this particular volume. I had the courage i Ita 
put it back on the shelf and continue browsing. | 
found a copy of the Cabinet de Minerve by Beroaléi} ‘ve 
de Verville, Guy Patin’s Letters and another litt leac 
book whose title I no longer remember. I removel had 
them from the shelf, then took the Bracelli and wat, had 
dered over to the counter where the bookseller way he 
collating a folio. Silently I held out my booty. M abo 
tongue was dry. He took a piece of paper wrote dow] 1 
the prices of the Patin, the Verville and the thitd fac 
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book and finally took up the Bracelli. At this moment 
aspecialist in modern books entered. We had to greet 
him and listen to a recital of his latest finds; he had 
just bought a Picasso clown. He was thinking of “giv- 


ing it to Bonnet” . . . I still didn’t know the price of 
my treasure. At least this modern collector was not 
likely to be attracted to my Bracelli. It is so old! Then 
terror seized me! Old . . . not at all; on the contrary, 
so modern. If he should see it, I would be lost; his 
taste for Picasso would lead him right to it. I began 
lafing through my Verville and put it on top of the 
Bracelli. 

“Oh, yes, you’re impatient for your bill, young 
man.” (I have never been able to conceal my feelings. 
My face must have revealed frantic anxiety). “Do 
you know that you have just made a great discovery?” 
Then turning to the bibliophile, he said, ““This young 
man has just made a real find!” I cut him off, deter- 
mined to hurry matters, since this was my only hope. 
“Could you please tell me what I owe you?” 

“Six and four and four, and six for this book of 
Italian ornaments. That makes twenty thousand.” 

I left with my heart beating rapidly. I spent the 
evening leafing through the book. I consulted the 
lading bibliographies: Brunet and Graesse naturally 
had nothing on it—it was too small a thing. Benezit 
had two artists named Giovanni Battista Bracelli, but 
he merely mentions their names and gives no details 
about their lives or work. 

There is always a difficult decision to be made when 
laced with a little-known book. Why has it failed to 
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attract attention? Is it because it is so rare that it has 
escaped the studies of the most scrupulous bibliog- 
raphers? Is it because it never came within the scope 
of their researches? Or is it because, once having seen 
it, they ignored it? In the latter case their hasty judg- 
ment would have to be modified, turning the joy of 
discovery into disappointment. 

What agony! Some time passed. The initial shock 
dulled and for lack of specific information I gradually 
forgot about my little book. I did, however, show it 
to a bookseller well known to Parisian collectors and 
an inexhaustible well of knowledge. He knows every- 
thing and has seen everything; the details of the print- 
ing of such and such a pamphlet published at Bourg- _ 
en-Bresse, the importance of the printing press in the 
Philippines in the sixteenth century, etc. Besides, he 
is a Florentine, like my Bracelli. 

The best way to see him is to go to his place on 
Sunday morning around eleven o'clock. He is not an 
ordinary man. The room where he keeps his books 
was once a dining room with table and chairs, but 
that was a long time ago. He must have started by 
bringing in a few books and putting them under the 
table. Then the pile grew, rose higher than the table 
and finally covered it. The flood crept along the floor 
and reached the ceiling. Then this sea spread its waves 
in every direction, filled every hollow, choked every 
aperture .. . So much so that you can only enter the 
room by a a narrow corridor between the incunabula 
and the science books. In the corridor is an armchair 
in which the condottiere sits, smiling and voluble. 
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“T wanted to show you a book I’ve never seen 
before.” 

“You are very young.” 

“But I’ve been in the business for ten years. How- 
ever, you're right. It’s not strange that I haven’t seen 
this volume before. But I’m willing to bet you haven't 
seen it either.” 

“Ahah!” 

Quivering with excitement, I handed it to him. 
He had never seen it before but he had heard about it. 

I had reached the apex of delight! I left, more and 
more jealous of my treasure, but with scarcely more 
information than before—or rather negative, almost 
absurd information. Information can be destructive 
when it reveals some flaw in the judging of a book. 

The flaw was soon to be made evident, and by one 
of those “agents” who sell rare books on commission, 
a walking encyclopedia of bibliography and a specialist 
in the fine arts to boot. I asked him if he knew of any 
monograph on my artist, or at least a mention of him. 

“Better still,” he said. “I know your gentleman very 
well. The only things published on him are several 
lines in Mariette’s Abecedario, an article by Marguery 
which is full of mistakes and several pages by Kenneth 
Clark in The Print Collector's Quarterly of 1929. 
Clark knows more about him than anyone else. I my- 
self have a little note on him, but it’s at home. Come 
back tomorrow and I'll give it to you. As far as I know, 
there is no known complete copy of this book.” 

There was the rub. My happiness poisoned. What 
a night I spent! As soon as I got home I began count- 
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ing the pages: title, frontispiece and forty illustration 
How many should there be? Fifty would be nom, 
but such a bizarre character as Bracelli was not the 
sort to commit himself or his imagination to what wa 
considered a normal count. 

The next day, not daring to go see this man, I called 
him on the telephone: 

“There should be a title, a frontispiece, a dedication 
page and forty-seven plates.” 

I did not ask him anything further. An incomplete 
copy! In sum, the book was worth exactly what I had 
paid for it. I was disgusted. I took it to a friend of 
mine who was a bookseller and who consented to ty 
to sell it. ' 

“T want fifty thousand francs for it. Eight pages ar 
missing.” 

He took it and there I was, separated from my copy, 

A few days later I went to the Beaux Arts bookshop 
whose owner, an expert himself, had the good fo 
tune to have this discerning “agent.” 


“You didn’t let me finish the other day on the tde}_ 


phone. Your copy is very, very rare, you know. Ther 
are only seven known copies, including one at the 
Nationale, one in Brussels and one at the British Mu 
seum, Commendatore Ojetti’s copy, Bérard’s cop 
and the Walpole-Beckford copy. Besides,” he added, 
“they are all incomplete: there are only forty-eight 
pages in the Nationale, thirty-two in the British Mu 
seum, thirty-seven in the Brussels, etc. Here is tha 
little note where all I just told you is written down a 
as much detail as possible.” 
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There you have it! Now I had all the information. 
But perhaps I no longer had the book. Only seven 
pies, all incomplete! Mine would have been the 
righth! While collecting my thoughts I was already 
halfway to the shop of the bookseller who had agreed 
iotry to sell my copy. 

“T want to buy it back.” 

“That would be fine, old man, but I just gave it to 
salesman and he’s taken it to show to one of his 
customers.” 

I begged my friend to give me the salesman’s name 
and address. I rushed to the man’s house. No one 


home. He was probably just then selling my Bracelli 


for fifty or sixty thousand francs! A book with only 
sven known copies! No longer mine! I left one note 
on his door and another with the doorman, together 
with a huge tip. 

“Dear Friend: X gave me your address. I own the 

Bracelli. Buy it back from your customer. I'll give 
you any commission you like.” 
Once again all I could do was wait, and I spent a 
leepless night. Not until the evening of the next day 
did I finally get a reply from the bookseller. A miracle! 
Ithad not been sold. The customer had not wanted it. 
lnoramus! I had forgotten that only the day before 
|, too, was an ignoramus. We gave the salesman a 
generous Commission and once again I possessed my 
precious Bracelli. 

I began to study the problem in earnest. ‘Thieme- 
Becker mentions two artists by this name in Italy at 
the time in question. “The first is a Genoese painter 
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who was born in 1584 and died in 1609. Baldinucci 
mentions a painting in Santa Maria dei Servi in Genoa 
and four paintings of episodes in the lives of Saint 
Como and Saint Damian. Then there is another 
Bracelli with the same Christian name who lived in 
Florence between 1624 and 1649. There is a painting 
of his in Santa Maria del Suffragio in Rome showing 
souls in Purgatory; Bizzarie, forty-five pages (even 
Thieme-Becker makes mistakes, he should have said 
fifty); several of his paintings in various churches in 
Rome; a suite of engravings entitled Figure con istru- 
menti Boscarecci ... 

And so I visited the Bibliotheque Nationale. Its 
copy is kept in the Print Room in the Mariette Col- 
lection. The plates are mounted, several per page, 
on folio leaves. ‘The Figure con istrumenti suite is un- 
imaginative: musicians done in the style of Jacques 
Callot. 

What a pity! I had dreamed of another extraordi- 
nary suite. However, I did own a truly rare book, the 
jewel of my library. I would be proud to show it off. 
For example, to a certain learned English bookseller 
who loved Italy and was to dine at my house a few 
days later. I served him a duck a I’orange which he 
still remembers. During dessert I slipped the book 
into his hands, prepared to relish his reaction. It was 
not at all what I expected: 

“This was my copy. I bought it along with four 
other books at Sotheby’s around 1922. Check the 
Book Auction Records. How much do you want for it?” 

“I don’t want to sell it.” 
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“You are quite right not to,” he said. “But let me 
tell you a little story.” 

“A noted bibliophile had a friend. This friend, X, 
had fallen in love with the sixteenth century Lyons 
edition of the poems of Anacreon, Bion, Moschus and 
Sappho. The owner would not have defended his wife 
as bravely as this sextodecimo. Whenever X would 
dine at the bibliophile’s house, he would walk through 
the library indifferently, but he would throw hasty 
glances at the Anacreon. 

“One day X asked his friend, “Why do you want to 
keep that poorly bound sextodecimo? The margins 
are cut. I’d be glad to trade you the Aldes edition of 
the Voyage de Polyphile in Italian with the Berlin 
enpravings. Frankly, I need it to complete my collec- 
tion of Greek poets.’ 

“The owner smiled. 

“Do you want something else besides?’ 

“ ‘No. I don’t like to trade my books.’ 

“Suppose I threw in my wide margin edition of 
the Roman de la rose with Marguerite de Valois’ 
annotations?’ 

“ ‘No, let’s not discuss it further.’ 

““As far as money goes, I am poor and you know it, 
but I would even give you a thousand francs.’ 

““Let’s change the subject . ..’ 

““Come on. Fifteen hundred francs.’ 

““T don’t like to discuss money with friends.’ 

“This resistance only served to whet X’s appetite. 
After making several offers—which were all turned 
down—he said, in a fit of rage, 

“ “All right then! I'll get it when you die!’ 

“*When I die? But I’m much younger than you 
a 

“Yes, but you have a bad cough.’ 

““And you . .. what about your sciatica?’ 

" ‘People can liv e to eighty with that!’ 

“Tl cut this short. The discussion might have been 
a scene out of Moliére or one of those mournful anal- 
yses of human folly which only Erasmus could handle 
gaily. 

“As it turned out, the bibliophile did die several 
months later, and X got the book for 600 francs at 
the sale of his personal effects. 

“Read this story, my friend. It is in Nerval’s 
Angélique.” 

And so I reread Angélique and I felt that I was re- 
living the story of the book by the Abbé de Bucquoy. 
This was a lost work of little interest which Nerval 
had once seen at the Frankfurt Fair and not bought 
and which he later sought in vain in every Paris library. 
He drew the attention of readers of Le National to 
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this in a great number of feature articles. Yes, he hai 
the audacity to discuss his bibliographical research i 
the press. 

All this makes me think that I am being very px. 
sumptuous and am myself making a novel of my ow 
blighted hopes with Bracelli. So what? Nerval ha 
the advantage over me in talent, but I have anothe 
over him: my book is of great interest, whereas }j 
Abbé de Bucquoy? Pffft! The proof? As soon as jy 
reached the point in his tale where his quest wx 
ended, when he finally had the volume in his hang 
his feature articles were over; he had nothing mor 
to say. 

I held out for two or three years while my Englis 
friend continually harassed me, “When will you sj 
me that book?” 

“Never!” 

“Which means when?” 


He had a delightful smile, full of patience | bo 


skepticism, quite diabolical in fact. 


Then, sad to tell, pressed for the nth time, iy 


weak enough to name a price. 

“Done!” 

There I was, again separated from my book. Wei 
ness due to a lack of ready cash, a pitiable greed fy 
easy gain, and why? What gas or electric bill did 
pay? What suit did I have made, now worn out an 
discarded? 

The sadness of separation. Deprived of my treasu 
I began to study it more and more. I returned to th 
Bibliotheque Nationale: forty-eight pages, mine wi 
forty, but adding the title page to the Nationale cop 


and making forty-nine. Where could the missig 


page be? 

In London? Brussels? Would Lady Luck help mé 
That would be unusual! Then I remembered the ston 
of the charcoal burner. It was in 1942. I was appret 
ticed to the specialist Georges Andrieux. One mot 
ing someone gave him a copy of the first edition‘ 
Laennec’s Traité de I’auscultation médiate. A copy! 
superb condition bound in the blue calf of the pero 
with gilt edges. But only Volume I. He bought iti 
500 francs. He explained its importance and went? 
to say that one should always buy Volume I of a go 
book of which there are only two volumes, becaust 
one is lucky enough to find the first, he may also fn 


the second. Which could mean that one might ¢ 


up with six copies of Volume I. 

What were M. Andrieux and I going to Normané 
for? I can’t remember, but I do know that he bi 
rented a charcoal burning taxi at great expense. W 


set out in this shaky, smelly, overheated and hai} 
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vehicle. Heavy to the point of breaking down on the 
road near Forges-les-Eaux. 

“Nothing serious,” the driver told us. “Go take a 
walk. I’ll clean out the firebox.” There he was, like a 
locomotive fireman poking his firebox, soon red with 
sweat and black with soot. 

We strolled a bit. There was a second-hand shop a 
few yards away. ‘There was a piano in the window. On 
the piano was a book. It was Laennec’s Volume II in 
the same blue calf binding, with gilt edges. Volume II 
of the same copy! I was about to explode with joy 
but a sharp nudge stopped me. 

“How much is it?” he asked the second-hand dealer. 

“Five hundred and fifty francs.” 

You must admit that chance sometimes has gen- 
erous moments. 

All this did not have anything to do with my fiftieth 
page but it made me feel worse and worse about my 


{ book. One day without thinking I found myself tele- 


phoning London. 
“Resell me my Bracelli.” 
“Impossible. I just sold it to an American.” 
It was finished. This story ends like the one about 


| the merchant who, having repeatedly exchanged the 
same object with a friend, is upset when he is told 


that the friend has sold the object to a third party: 
“Too bad. Just when we were beginning to do 
business!” 

If I find the fiftieth page, I will have, in reproduc- 
tion at least, the only complete Bracelli. And to end 
like Nerval’s article, our readers will be kept up to 


} date in further issues. Because if I get the fiftieth page, 


‘cit | plan to publish a facsimile edition of Bracelli so that 








collectors and interested people can know him more 


} casily than by going to see a few pages in New York, 
others in Paris, and the other—where? 





PS. I have found the fiftieth page. It was in Brussels. 
A plate with superb printing, slightly cut in the mar- 
gin unfortunately, resulting in the loss of a small part 
of the drawing. 

So the book is complete. Title page: in my copy, 


| rather, my ex-copy. Frontispiece: Also in my copy. 
j Dedication: in the Nationale’s copy. My copy, the 


one in the Bibliotheque Nationale and the one in 


} Brussels total 47 different plates. We have accounted 
| for every page. 


L’ Année dernieére 
X e 
a Marienbad 


Translated from Les Nouvelles Littéraires (Paris) 
7 September 1961 


Since winning the Golden Lion of St. Mark, highest 
award of the Venice Film Festival, L’Année derniére 
a Marienbad has been greeted with highest praise 
from European film critics. Hailed as a great step 
forward in the annals of film history and compared 
with the Cubist movement in painting, it has been 
described as “a revolutionary film which raises cin- 
ema to the level of literature . . .” and, oddly enough, 
“the latest of the great neo-realistic films” in the tra- 
dition of Rossellini’s Paisa (André S. Labarthe in 
Cahiers du Cinéma, September 1961). 

The first of our two articles on this film was writ- 
ten by the author of the script, Alain Robbe-Grillet, 
a well-known novelist (Jealousy, Le Voyeur) and 
leader of the nouveau roman school. His story of 
how the film came into being forms part of the pref- 
ace of the book on the movie published by Editions 
de Minuit, Paris, and illustrated by forty-eight stills. 
An American edition is soon to be published by 
Grove Press in New York City. 


ONE DAY winter before last Pierre Courau and Ray- 
mond Froment asked me if I would like to meet Alain 
Resnais and perhaps write something for him. I ac- 
cepted on the spot. I knew Resnais’ work, which I 
admired for an extremely disciplined and rigorous 
composition that was completely uncompromising. I 
recognized in it my own bent toward a rather ritual- 
istic solidity, a certain deliberateness, a sense of 
“theater,” even at times the fixed attitudes, the rigidity 
of gesture, word and decor which makes one think of 
both sculpture and opera. In it I also recognized the 
attempt to construct a space and time that is purely 
mental—the space and time of dreams, or of memory, 
of emotional life—without preoccupation with the 
traditional bonds of cause and effect nor with any 
fixed chronological sequence of the narrative. 
Weare familiar with the old-fashioned cinema plots 
which follow a simple story line; we are not spared a 
single element in the succession of predictable events: 
the telephone rings, a man lifts the receiver, we see the 
person at the other end of the line; the man replies 
that he is coming; he hangs up, and so on. In real life 
our minds travel more quickly—or sometimes more 
slowly. ‘The pace is more varied, richer and less reas- 
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suring. It skips passages, records exactly certain “unim- 
portant” details, repeats itself, doubles backward in 
time. And this mental time, with its strangeness, its 
gaps, its obsessions, its dark regions, is the one that 
interests us, for this is the tempo of our passions and 
our daily lives. 

We talked about all this, Resnais and I, during our 
first meeting. We agreed on everything. The follow- 
ing week, I forwarded four scenarios to him; he said 
he was ready to use all four, as well as at least two of 
my published novels. After a few days’ deliberation we 
decided to begin with L’Année derniére 4 Marienbad. 

So I sat down to write, on my own, not a “story” 
but what is called a shooting script—i.e., a shot-by- 
shot description of the film as I visualized it with dia- 
logue and sound effects. Resnais came regularly to 
pick up the script and reassure himself that everything 
was going as well as he hoped. Once it was finished 
we discussed this draft together at length—which 
served to reaffirm our complete accord. Resnais under- 
stood what I wanted to do so completely that the few 
modifications he suggested here and there—for ex- 
ample, in the dialogue—always coincided with my in- 
tentions, as though I had annotated my own text. 

On “takes” the same thing happened: Resnais in 
turn worked alone—with the actors, with Sacha 
Vierny, the cameraman, but without me. I never even 
went near the set. While they were making the film 
in Bavaria, and later in a Paris studio, I was in Brest 
and Turkey. Later Resnais told me of the strange at- 
mosphere of those weeks in the icy chateaus of Nym- 
phenburg, in icy Schleissheim Park; he told me how 
Giorgio Albertazzi, Delphine Seyrig and Sacha Pitoéft 
gradually came to identify themselves with the three 
characters who had no name, no past, and were linked 
only by the bonds they created with their gestures and 
voices, with their very presence and with their imagi- 
nations. 

Soon after my return to France I saw the film, 
which was already in the “rough-cut” stage, nearly in 
its final form. It was exactly the way I wanted it. 
Resnais had followed the original draft, the framing 
and the camera movements as closely as possible, not 
only out of principle but because he felt them as I 
had; precisely because he did feel them in the same 
way he was able to make changes when necessary. In 
every instance he had done more than respect my 
directions: he had brought them into being, given 
everything the existence, the weight and the power 
to impose itself on the imagination of the spectator. 

All I had to do was clean up a few transitions in 
the text while Henri Colpi put the finishing touches 
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on the editing. And at this point I could find only 
one or two places in the whole film where perhaps, ,, 
Here was a caress I thought should be less explicit, 
there possibly a wild scene should be slightly mote 
spectacular . . . but I only mentioned them from q 
sense of perfection, for we intended to sign the film 
jointly without giving separate credits for scenario and 
direction. 

But was not the anecdote itself a kind of staging 
of reality? Only a brief resumé is needed to explain 
how impossible it would have been to make a film on 
this theme in the traditional manner, that is into 4 
“logically” linked story line. The entire film is the 
story of a self-delusion, of a reality which the hero 
creates out of his own vision and by his own words, 
And if his stubbornness, his secret convictions finally 
prevail, it is through a labyrinth of false paths, detours, 
checks and doublings back! 

The story takes place in a large hotel, a kind of inter. 
national palace, immense, baroque, of opulent but icy 
decor, a universe of marble columns, stucco floral de- 
signs, gilded paneling, statues and stiff-backed serv- 
ants. An anonymous, polite, idle, unmistakably rich 
group of guests observes seriously but without passion 
the strict rules of society games (cards, dominoes), 
dances, empty chatter or pistol practice. Within this 
closed, suffocating world men and things both seem 
victims of some spell, as in those dreams where one 
feels led along by a fate which it would be as vain to 
try to alter as to try to escape. 

An unknown man wanders from room to room— 
rooms at times filled with formal crowds, at times 
completely deserted—he passes through doors, bangs 
against mirrors, walks down interminable corridors. 
His ear haphazardly picks up fragments of conversa- 
tion. His eye passes from nameless face to nameless 
face. But he continually returns to a young woman’s 
face, a beautiful prisoner who is perhaps still alive in 
this gilded cage. He offers her the impossible, what 
seems to be the most impossible thing in this laby- 
rinth where time has been abolished. He offers her a 
past, and a future of liberty. He tells her that they 
have already met, he and she, a year ago, and that they 
loved one another; he claims he is now at a rendezvous 
which she herself arranged, and that he wants to take 
her away with him. 

Is this unknown figure a common seducer? Is he a 
madman? Or is he just confusing her with someone 
else? The girl, in any case, begins by taking the whole 
thing as a game, a game like any other, meant to 
amuse. But the man is not joking. Obstinate, serious 
and sure of this story of the past which he is slowly 
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unveiling, he is insistent, he shows proof .. . and the 
girl, little by little, hesitantly gives ground. ‘I’hen she 
becomes frightened. She stiffens. She does not wish to 
leave this false but secure world which is hers, to 
jwhich she is accustomed, represented for her by an- 
other man, tender, distant and disillusioned, who 
watches over her and who is, perhaps, her husband. 
But the story the stranger tells becomes more and 
more real, irresistibly, becomes more and more co- 
herent, more and more present, more and more true. 
The present, the past, in addition, become confused 
while the agonizing tension among the three pro- 
tagonists creates in the heroine’s mind phantoms of 
tragedy: rape, murder, suicide... 

Then, suddenly, she is about to yield—she already 
surrendered, in fact, a long time ago. After a final 
attempt to escape, a last opportunity she gives her 
guardian to win her back, she seems to accept being 
what the stranger expects her to be, and goes away 
wih him toward something, something unnamed, 
something different: love, poetry, liberty—or perhaps 
| death aes 


0, time 
in thy flight 
André Ferrier 


Translated from France Observateur (Paris) 
5 October 1961 


Next we present a review of L’Année derniére 4 Ma- 
tienbad from France Observateur, a popular leftist 
weekly published in Paris. In view of the quasi- 
unanimity of the professional film critics and in 
order to stimulate discussion on the part of the 
moviegoing public this paper sometimes asks non- 
professionals to review films. On this occasion 
André Ferrier, an interested intellectual, has been 
entrusted with the task. Ferrier presents his im- 
pressions as an ordinary cultivated spectator. 


| STRONGLY advise anyone who goes to see 
L’Année derniére 4 Marienbad to arm himself at the 
| theater door with the little pamphlet which is dis- 
)tnbuted there and which reads as follows: “When 
frst shown, L’Année derniére 4 Marienbad seemed 
unique; actually the film belongs to an already numer- 
ous family which for several years has been trying to 
make the cinema a sharper tool of perception and 
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imagination. Just as other arts—the novel, for example, 
with Proust, Joyce, Kafka, Faulkner and others—try to 
free themselves from traditional, outworn narrative 
procedures, so does the cinema. In particular, notions 
of space and time are less rigid and more ambiguous. 
Were not scientific premises themselves upset in the 
same way by Einstein? 

“For the first time, with L’Année derniére a Mari- 
enbad, we have reached total subjectivism. Here, time 
is always time as we live it, human time unrelated to 
calendars (did not Titov see seventeen dawns and 
seventeen sunsets in twenty-five hours? Does sidereal 
time mean anything any more? ). In fact, this human 
time is a perpetual present: our memories, our dreams, 
our desires are ever present within us, in the hidden 
depths of our passions—these images are equally real 
in our minds. There is no difference in kind between 
them. 

Thanks to their involuntarily comic nature, these 
pitiful naivetés will perhaps help the spectator put up 
with the ninety minutes of mortal boredom of Alain 
Resnais’ and Alain Robbe-Gnillet’s film—ninety min- 
utes of “chronological” time at its most trying. I shall 
not dwell on the high intellectual level presumed by 
the comparisons with Einstein, Proust and Titov, but 
I am astonished that to “make cinema a sharper tool 
of perception” the film makers chose to set out so 
confidently on the path of absolute unintelligibility. 
Farther along in this precious document I read: “The 
spectator will only enjoy L’Année derniére a Marien- 
bad if, carried away by the images and words, he suc- 
ceeds in living the adventure himself in his own way. 
And his way is the only right way for him,” which 
encourages me to present my interpretation of this 
charming story. And if my interpretation is not yours, 
do not object. A poster on the sidewalk outside the © 
theater assures us that we are both correct, and be- 
sides, despite this preliminary counter-hypnosis of 
mine, “You will want to give a certain meaning to 
these images and you will find one [my italics], but 
your neighbor will find another.” 

In form the film is a long monologue, a kind of 
lyric chant colorlessly droned by a character whose 
strong Italian accent gives the relative correctness of 
the French in which he explains himself a certain 
lack of verisimilitude. (‘This must be a literary device 
peculiar to the director, since the Japanese actor in 
Hiroshima, Mon Amour obviously did not under- 
stand a single word he said, which would not have 
been surprising even had a French actor been speak- 
ing the lines.) This young man describes an affair of 
which he is, has been, or will be, the hero while a 
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series of images passes before our eves—images that 
have only the barest logical relation to the spoken text 
and whose illustrative value derives, they tell me, from 
the principles of counterpoint. The idea in itself was 
not bad where the two characters’ memories conflict 
and where the young woman refuses (if I have under- 
stood correctly) to remember her love affair “last year 
at Marienbad” and the account of it which the hero 
gives her. 

One of these scenes seems extremely successful. 
The young man says something like “You were near 
the window. You walked toward the bed.” At this mo- 
ment the young woman moves in front of the mirrors 
which cover the walls of the room, and from reflection 
to reflection changes her position in the glass by turn- 
ing her back to the bed, which we see only as a re- 
flection. The young man stops, then continues in an 
urgent tone, “You were near the window and you 
walked toward the bed.” The young woman continues 
to creep along in front of the mirrors and reaches the 
door, which opens for her. “The door was not open,” 
cries the young man as she is about to leave, which 
means “Come back to me and consent to relive what 
you have lived”; at this point the scene abruptly ends. 
It is very pretty, moving and in fact poetic, since there 
is a touch—for once subtle—of the silent film. But 
apart from this single scene, the fragmentation and 
the incoherence of the narrative make it absolutely 
impossible for us to share this love affair. 

Moreover a director who has such high artistic am- 
bitions should be disciplined enough to avoid the all 
too easy temptation to imitate. Thus the whole be- 
ginning of the film in which the characters are im- 
mobilized for several seconds and turned into wax 
dummies has been used so often, from Eisenstein to 
Visiteurs du soir, that it has become painfully com- 
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monplace. The way the “play within a play” and the 
audience’s comments on it are presented is irritating 
because of its facile conventionality, and even mores) 
because the criticism of banality it claims to make i 
so unconvincing. Nor is there anything new about the 
way the camera freezes on a face, passes from ont 
group to the next picking up scraps of conversation- 
a technique that Jacques Tati used so wittily. Thi 
technique is meaningful only when the triteness 0 
the dialogue satirizes the milieu: “Ah! A shell!” in 
M. Hulot’s Holiday was extraordinarily comic because 
the remark distilled the essence of a seaside holiday. 
But when the triteness is the author’s own, wheres 
the point? To show banality the author must invent 
banal remarks for his characters, as Ionesco does 
What strikes me most disagreeably in this film is tht 
contrast between the director’s poetic intentions ant 
the dullness of the dialogue. It is so flat that nothing 
sticks in the mind, and I can cite no specific liné 
But rarely have characters in a film seemed to expres 
themselves so pretentiously and at the same times 
conventionally. 

How can one help but laugh at the awkwardnes 
and incongruity that result when a director shifts from 
relatively realistic narrative to a kind of melodramatit 
stylization that requires an actress to express tert0l 
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hen switches to an absolutely ridiculous shooting 
ene and a card game with sarcastic smiles and dia- 
bolical hands worthy of the worst adaptations of La 
Dame de pique. The surrealists have exploited this 
parody of the convulsive style remarkably well; it 
brings to mind La Chien andalou, which we are too 
frequently reminded of by this film. Finally—and very 
charitably—I shall not dwell on the “corridor meta- 
physics” inspired, even more unfortunately, by Kafka 
and Huis-Clos; it is absolutely incompatible with the 
taste for prettiness and the naive, aesthetic emotions 
that the film makers try to make us share. 

A novelist is free of the narrative process: he can 
count on his readers’ patience and reflection. Not so 
adirector. How can these film makers, with high am- 
bitions concerning “temporality,” not understand that 
time in cinema is not the same as time in a novel? 
Can’t they understand that it is infinitely more press- 
ing, closer to the way we experience it every day, and 
that the projection of a film lasts so many minutes 
and that each minute of projection leads the spectator 
toa kind of understanding which precludes reflection? 
In cinema the apparently incoherent can be accom- 
plished only by men who are as poetically gifted as 
Eisenstein or Bufiuel, and I regret to say that the 
poetic gift is what Alain Resnais most lacks. 

I wonder who gave our film makers the right to 
tim kinship with Proust, Joyce and even Faulkner. 
These writers have certainly handled time in their 
own way: Proust does not date his narrative and skips 
entire years without informing the reader; Faulkner 
suppresses the transitions between memory and the 
present; Joyce condenses the story of Ulysses into 
twenty-four hours. But within these fragments of time 
cach of these writers remains faithful to chronological 
sequence, and if Proust, Joyce and Faulkner are great 





writers, it is not due to their storytelling technique but 
to their content, and to the richness of that content 
. .. Only mediocre artists are concerned with tech- 
nique. Champfleury formulated the theory of the real- 
istic novel, but Flaubert wrote Madame Bovary. 
Which does not necessarily mean that X must formu- 
late the theory of the new novel and Y write the 
masterpiece. 

In any case, this film made me think neither of 
Kafka nor of Proust but rather of the cheap lyricism 
found in American fashion magazine photographs. All 
through the film I felt as if I were leafing through a 
back number of Vogue or Harper’s Bazaar. The young 
woman writhes in her feathers and flutters her veils 
like a Chanel model. “The abandonment of tradi- 
tional narrative procedures” allows her to change 
dresses every three minutes. We see her strike poses, 
wan or crazed but always deliciously unusual, in front 
of a mirror, a rococo console, crystal sconces, a baroque 
statue. And how pitifully like a novice it is to discover - 
the charm of German baroque after everyone else has 
already done so. We think nostalgically of the use a 
real director would make of a city, a monument or 
simply a house. We think of the unforgettable villa 
in Senso or (do I cut too close to the bone?) eight- 
eenth century Bavaria in Max Ophiils’ Lola Montez. 

I do not hope to convince everyone. Preceded by 
an incredible concert of praise, honored by the high- 
est cinema awards and strongly supported in the most 
august quarters, this film will doubtless evoke mass 
enthusiasm and debilitate the critical sense. One can 
only observe this phenomenon while hoping for a 
better day. I propose a date. In five years people will 


* perhaps see that all this chronological chi-chi con- 


stitutes an important phase in the history of con- 
temporary folly. 
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INNOCENTS ABROAD 


Gli innocenti all’estero by Mark Twain. Edited by Agos- 
tino Lombardo. Lerici: MILAN 
Il Ponte is a political and literary monthly some- 
what to the left of Il Mondo. Its contents are charac- 
terized by a strong moral conscience. 


American literature offered in the past (and even 
today) offers the European reader a rich and varied 
series of books on the “international theme.” Such 
works constitute a sort of double-leafed mirror in 
whose two faces humanity on both sides of the At- 
lantic can see, examine and understand itself. De- 
spite its nearly one hundred years, Innocents Abroad 
has preserved a strength and vitality which we cannot 
account for solely by the strength and vitality charac- 
teristic of Twain’s work. In fact, it is the very element 
which in the general run of travel books is most 


The illustrations 
in this department are drawn from 
the first edition of Innocents Abroad 





ephemeral—namely, observations on the customs and 
life of the country—that gives Innocents Abroad this 
peculiar strength and vitality. 

The publication of an Italian translation of this 
succulent work does more than merely fill a consider- 
able gap in our knowledge of Mark Twain. It has a 
specific and pungent value in that it forces us—by 
holding up a mirror which accurately reflected our 
great grandfathers and in which we can still recognize 
ourselves—to meditate on matters that are not purely 
cultural and aesthetic. 
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Much has been written on Mark Twain’s attitude] py 
toward Europe, that iconoclastic attitude of the Ame. ha 
ican who refuses to accept the European way of re|_-h 
garding the history and traditions of the Old World | as 
that attitude whose historical perspective is based oy} | 
the present and which continually uses the present 4 tha 
its only touchstone. Twain’s passage about the pre} hu 
historic bones found on Gibraltar is relevant her.{; 
“Wise men have ventured to say that those men not} jn 
only lived before the flood, but as much as ten thor} jor 
sand years before it. It may be true—it looks reason] nq 
able enough—but as long as those parties can’t vote} hin 
any more, the matter can be of no great public inte. era 
est.” Aside from the occasional capriciousness, aside] Jo 
from what could also be a certain insensitivity ofpe 
Twain’s part to the picture-postcard aspects of Eu legi 
rope that other Americans were seeking, his funde|}o, 
mental critical attitude to our continent remains, even} Ty 
after a century, one of the most valid to reach us fron} jic¢ 
the other side of the Atlantic. br 

Superstition and gullibility, the obscurantism off io 
what he called the “priesthood” with its cult of relics} gig 
liquefaction of St. Gennaro’s blood, St. Luke’s talent} jo, 
as a painter; indifference to the most elementary prob] p,, 
lems of public life; ignorance, laziness, discriminatia} ;, 
against Jews, attachment to the past and to tradition Pil 
for the sake of tradition—these are the constant target} «\y 
of ‘T'wain’s sometimes good-humored, sometimes vie}, 
lent criticism. Violent he is, for example, in his page} 
on the Inquisition, a passage of an angry, almost fero his 
cious sarcasm which led to those memorable pages it} 4; 
A Connecticut Yankee on the Terror during the}, 
French Revolution and the greater terror exercised fo} }. 
centuries by the Church. But there is more. We cat} \,, 
not help but see that the words Twain used to d& 
scribe (“brand” would be a more appropriate word)|;_ 
Europe a century ago are still apt for Europe today 
The feeling of decadence, of pretentious and empi 
inanity that we now find in Europe is what Twain ob 
served in the continent he visited—a Europe fallin 
apart, a Europe of the comic opera, with her cuits 
siers and petty princes in their frogged uniforms. (0! 
Italy he says, “I cannot understand how a bank 
rupt government can have such palatial railroad 
depots. ...”) America stands in contrast: ““The co 
mon people there. . . even have the effrontery to co 
plain if they are not properly governed, and to 
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yold and help conduct the government themselves.” 
Rehind ‘Twain’s every sentence one discerns demo- 
satic America, conscious of its dynamic society; some- 
imes the comparisons are explicit, sometimes covert, 
ometimes in the form of a joke. Thus he is no “inno- 
ent” trying to lose his innocence in Mother Europe, 
but an innocent who holds to—and it does not matter 
hat he does so with considerable parochial prejudice 
-his innocence, to what is (or was) new, vital and 
esential in his own country’s experience. 

| have said “parochial.” We must immediately add 
that Mark Twain was really running with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds, for if it is true that in Amer- 
ia “common men there . . . absolutely owned the 
ind they tilled. It was not rented from the church 
nor from the nobles,” it is also true that “there if a 
man be rich, they give him costly presents, they ask 
him to feasts and invite him to drink complicated bev- 
eages; but if he be poor and in debt, they ask him to 
do that which they term to ‘settle’ ” and that “if a man 
be rich, he is very greatly honored, and can become a 
kgislator, a governor, a general, a senator, no matter 
how ignorant an ass he is.” If in this instance Mark 
Twain humorously struck at a moral and social injus- 
tice, in his satire against those Americans who, once 
abroad, began to speak French and took on ridiculous 
cosmopolitan airs, he aligned himself—though from a 
diferent point of departure and with different inten- 
tions—with James’s criticism of those “unconscious 
Barbarians”: “ignorant of life” in their “innocence,” 
in their “irremediable ignorance” —those “‘passionless 
Pilgrims” who do not know why they are traveling: 
‘Who are they, what are they, whence and whither 
and why?” 

Mark Twain’s eye was no more tender—in fact in 
his hands they became absurd characters, clumsy and 
idiculous caricatures against the backdrop of an Old 
World which they do not understand and do not 
bother to understand. (‘Twain’s American traveler in 
Marseilles whom he characterizes as a “lineal de- 
seendant of Balaam’s ass” is a shining example.) But 
in Mark ‘T'wain’s pilgrims, exemplified by the trio com- 
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posed of himself, Dan and the Doctor, a whole dimen- 
sion unknown to James makes of these “innocents” 
anything but ignorant figures. What James forgot was 
the “whence”; it is the other face of the mirror, 
it is that America which is continuously present in the 
pilgrims’ and ‘Twain’s eyes as the ultimate compari- 
son. E:ven when they travel to acquire something other 
than “notions which could be usefully put into prac- 
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tice in their own country” (as Jefferson wrote in a let- 
ter of 1787), their critical attitude toward Europe de- 
rives precisely from a consciousness—again it does not 
matter that it is parochial—of the value of America; 
they toured the world with their own country con- 
stantly in mind and hence judged with an entirely dif- 
ferent yardstick from that used by those who, like 
that other type of revenant American of whom James 
represents perhaps the rarest example, sought to sat- 
isfy certain needs—aesthetic, historical or literary— 
which did not find favorable soil in America. That 
species of mal d’Europe was something that Mark 
Twain, in love with his own country and knowing it 
had different values, neither experienced nor ap- 
proved of. 

For this reason, some of his sallies—for example, 
that the Corinthian capitals of the Leaning Tower 
“were handsome when they were new’ —derive from > 
a predisposition to go against the current. And this 
predisposition makes Innocents Abroad anti-Marble 
Faun, as Agostino Lombardo points out in his illu- 
minating introduction. Mark ‘Twain truly did travel 
against the current on his trip, for it was throughout 
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oriented toward the return: “Whenever we were com- 
ing back from a land journey our eyes sought one thing 
in the distance first—the ship—and when we saw it 
riding at anchor with its flag apeak, we felt as a return- 
ing wanderer feels when he sees his home. When we 
stepped on board, our cares vanished and our troubles 
were at an end—for the ship was home to us.” And 
though that other stream of travelers, or better, dis- 
coverers of their own origins (it is sufficient to recall 
the names of Cooper and Washington Irving, of Haw- 
thorne and James, not to mention the colonies of 
artists flowering in Rome and in Florence), found the 
adventure of an entire lifetime in one trip to Europe, 
Twain’s “innocents” enjoy their excursion precisely 
because they know that America waits for them at the 
end of it. The Old World does not tempt them. As 
Lowell wrote to Henry James in 1878, “They never 
questioned whether their own country was the best 
in the world or not, because they knew that it was.” 
Mario Materassi 
Translated from II] Ponte (Florence) 


THE MONSTER OF CAPRI 


Tiberius by Wilhelm Gollub. Verlag Callwey: municu 


Few famous men are less deserving of an abysmally 
bad press than Tiberius, the second emperor of Rome, 
whose stoiy has come down to us chiefly through the 
writings of Tacitus. In judging the early Roman em- 
perors this eminent historian considered himself the 
spokesman for the Senate, a body that had lost its 
former importance in the State with the establishment 
of the Empire. Consequently, and with devilish in- 
genuity, he ascribed all the good things Tiberius ac- 
complished—and these are confirmed by such authen- 
tic sources as acts of the Senate, letters, and so on—to 
hypocrisy. And when to this is added the fact that our 
second main source is the gossip Suetonius—who had 
a sixth sense for unearthing malicious anecdotes about 
the rulers whose biographies he wrote—it is no wonder 
that in the works of later historians (and thus in the 
mind of the general public) Tiberius appears as a 
monster who retired to Capri so that he might fully 
cultivate his loathsome vices. 

Modern investigation and research, however, prove 
that this classic picture of the Emperor was a rank 
distortion. They show that he was one of the ablest 
rulers the Roman Empire ever had and that his widely 
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heralded vices were grossly exaggerated—if indeed not 
pure figments of the imagination. ‘This new and mor 
realistic departure in historical research has a fervent|TH 
partisan in Wilhelm Gollub. Based on an exhaustive 
study of the original sources as well as more recent 
scholarly findings, his biography of Tiberius will make 
it necessary for the general reader—for whom the book}‘He 
is intended—to radically revise his ideas. st 

Gollub’s study of the Roman ruler is both readable|into 
and well written. Anything but a cheap and shoddjpof ( 
work, it eschews the sensationalism designed to atfiey 
tract a certain kind of reader. In order to place thefiai 
Emperor against the proper background Gollub givefler « 
a detailed analysis of the governmental system created}ed 
by Augustus, which Tiberius continued, and discussejires 
in depth the juridical and political concepts that helijrolv 
sway. His account of Tiberius’ reign is not limited tofsa 
the Emperor’s personal activities but includes the im}dai 
portant events of the day—as, for example, the mili’ 
tary campaigns conducted by other generals. 








Worried by the increasing servility of the Senate, hepen: 
was even more disturbed by the fact that so many 0 
the colleagues he trusted proved deceitful and traitorfible 
ous. It was therefore a deeply disappointed man whofs nc 
in the year 26 A.D. retired from the turmoil and imped 
trigues of the Roman capital to seek peace on Capt fre 
where, as the years went by, he became an even mot Py 
lonely figure. eal 

It is undoubtedly true that Gollub’s enthusiasm hafeat, 
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ycasionally led him to paint his hero in rather too 
jseate colors. All in all, however, his book presents 
ifar more truthful picture of the Emperor than that 
und in the traditional accounts. As an able popu- 
ization Of modern historical research, cast in the 
supple language of a cultivated man, Gollub’s biog- 
aphy of ‘Tiberius deserves to be widely read by the 
hosts of people throughout the world who are inter- 
sted in ancient Rome. 


e Rudi Thomsen 


Translated by Erik J. Friis 
from Berlingske Tidende (Copenhagen) 
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tvent|THE GERMAN RESISTANCE 
ustive The German Opposition to Hitler by Professor Hans 
cent! = Rothfels. Translated by Lawrence Wilson. Wolff: LONDON 
makt 
book|‘How is it possible that so basically decent a people 
s the Germans can put up for so long with such an 
dable|intolerable system?” So Dr. Goerdeler asked a group 
10ddyjof German generals in March 1943. Two years later 
to atfie was executed for his part in the abortive conspiracy 
-e thefwainst the Nazi regime. The attempt to murder Hit- 
 giveller on July 20, 1944, was the culmination of efforts to 
reatet}end his tyranny, efforts which had begun feebly and 
cussefinesolutely soon after his rise to power. ‘Those in- 
t helijlved in the plot were dismissed by Nazi propaganda 
ted totasa “clique of ambitious officers,” and for a time that 
he imfaim was widely accepted in the Allied countries. 
> milij‘American people as a whole will not feel sorry that 
he bomb spared Hitler for the liquidation of his gen- 
m thefeals,” wrote the New York Herald Tribune while the 
 with{wecutioner was wielding his ax. Professor Hans Roth- 
en heels in The German Opposition to Hitler has attempt- 
is deed an assessment of the true extent of the German re- 
ted mijistance. He has prepared his study not as a plea for 
lity tothe defense but for the sake of historical justice. 
rariés| People writing at their desks with no experience of 
tbackifife under a totalitarian regime find it hard to ap- 
propipreciate fully the difficulties of revolt. How many of 
careers would paint a slogan or stick up a poster if the 
ite, h¢penalty were death and if we knew that our families 
any dfo0, including our children, would have to suffer ter- 
raito'ible punishment? Opposition to a totalitarian regime 
n who ‘not a lark, like sitting on pavements and being car- 
nd immed gently into police vans by constables watched by 
Capt free press and television cameras. 
| mor} Professor Rothfels is careful to define what he 
cans by resistance: not simply criticism of particular 
sm haftatures of the Nazi system, but active opposition to 
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the whole of that criminal system and to its basic 
principles. The peculiar dilemma of the German re- 
sistance was that it had to fight against a tyranny im- 
posed from within. It is always easier to resist a foreign 
oppressor because patriotism reinforces the opposi- 
tion. But Hitler claimed to bea fervent patriot himself 
and his claim was widely accepted, not only by Ger- 
mans. Foreign admirers, too, complimented the Nazis 
on restoring Germany’s honor and self-respect. 

The outbreak of war was bound to sharpen the di- 
lemma of the German opposition. In countries over- 
run by the Nazi armies successful resistance would 
restore freedom. In Germany, on the other hand, 
successful resistance could only hasten defeat and 
conquest, especially after the policy of unconditional 
surrender had been announced by the Allies. Re- 
sistance in Germany therefore looked like treason, 
and the Nazis were not alone in holding that view. 

Professor Rothfels does not tell us much that is 
new but he has performed a service in bringing to- 
gether in a small volume the story of the German op- 
position to Hitler. No revolt against the apparatus of 
terror and oppression could be effective unless it could 
count on the support of at least part of the German 
armed forces. Much of the history of the German re- 
sistance therefore centers on the attempt to enlist their 
support. But the effort, patiently pursued over the 
years, ultimately failed largely because Hitler was able 
to exploit the Prussian tradition of discipline and 
obedience. 

The Army leaders wanted to reap the fruits of Hit- 
ler’s policy of rearmament without dirtying their own 
hands. While Hitler was victorious it certainly was dif- 
ficult for the opposition leaders to convince the Ger- 
man Army and the German people that he was leading 
them to destruction. Later, in July 1944, when some 
of the Army leaders tried to revolt, the majority 
proved to be weak and vacillating while claiming that 
their indecision was the result of traditional loyalty to 
the oath. If they clenched their fists, they kept them 
firmly in their pockets. And they watched in silence 
while thousands of their comrades were horribly tor- 
tured and executed by the Gestapo. 

The last letters left by these members of the Ger- 
man resistance were a striking testimony to the forti- 
tude of their convictions. They did not complain when 
they had to die. “Those of us who entered our circle,” 
General von Tresckow wrote a few hours before his 
death, “donned the shirt of Nessus.” And Dr. Goer- 
deler ended his last letter with the words: “I ask the 
world to accept our martyrdom as penance of the Ger- 
man people.” 
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Professor Rothfels has convincingly demonstrated 
that the revolt of 1944 was not just a military rebellion 
born of defeat. The Army was to be the cutting edge 
but the rising itself was an attempt to reassert decent 
political and moral principles, frequently inspired by 
religious motives, bringing together Socialists, Lib- 
erals and Conservatives. So long as the memory of 
these men is honored in their own country, freedom 
will be safe. It is therefore good to know that the pres- 
ent book was first published in Germany. 


Werner Burmeister 
From Manchester Guardian Weekly (Manchester) 


A PORTRAIT OF BOLIVAR 


Bolivar visto por sus contemporaneos by José Luis Busa- 
niche. Fondo de Cultura Econémica: MEXICO D.F. 


Like Anhembi, which has been published for eleven 
years in Sao Paolo, Brazil, Sur of Buenos Aires, 
founded on European intellectual traditions, draws 
its contributors from among the leading writers and 
thinkers of all Latin America and, indeed, from the 
whole of the civilized world. Last July, on the occa- 
sion of Sur’s thirtieth anniversary, Preuves paid 
tribute to Sur’s continued high standards. 


BEFORE HIS death, José Luis Busaniche was able to 
finish his Bolivar visto por sus contemporaneos | Bolli- 
var as seen by his contemporaries] after years of re- 
search in the enormous bibliography of books on 
Simon Bolivar. This weighty study gives us a broad 
vision of the Liberator’s extraordinary and tormented 
life through the letters, documents, chronicles and 
memoirs of his contemporaries on which the historian 
comments objectively from his specialist’s knowledge. 
It is a highly rewarding book for those seriously inter- 
ested in Latin American history. Many chapters, con- 
taining literal transcriptions or condensations of texts 
unavailable to the public, greatly amplify the popular 
image of Bolivar’s great personality with all of its con- 
tradictions, its humanity and its drama. 

The lively scenes recreated by distinguished witness- 
es convey the romantic feeling of the time, whether 
it be through the favorable bias of Bolivar’s admir- 
ers or the heated diatribes of his enemies like the mer- 
cenary Duccoudray-Holstein who participated in the 
wars for independence in the hope of finding gold or 
receiving substantial pay. 
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Widely divergent viewpoints parade through th 
book: the opinions of the dubious Duccoudray-H. 
stein, those of the Liberator’s fellow soldiers lik 
O’Connor and O'Leary, a word from Manuelita Sten, 
and even comments made on various occasions }y 
José de San Martin, Bolivar’s rival in fame and in his 
tory, from his exile in Boulogne-sur-Mer or Gran 
Bourg. 

What is most striking in the succession of account 
related by distinguished and intelligent persons is the 
stamp of greatness that Bolivar impressed upon all ¢ 
those about him despite his shortcomings and the 
primitiveness of his environment. One sees it in hi 
toasts and speeches, his heroic resolutions and in th 
desperate acts to which he so often had to resort whe 
the lives of many persons and the life of the nation 
itself hung in the balance. There was a strong romantic 
drive in Bolivar which came out in the force of his x 
tions and in the eloquent but direct and cogent on 
tory which, of all of the great champions of liberty in 
Latin America, can be found only in Bolivar and Jox 
Marti. Bolivar’s acuity and precision of statement ar 
worthy even of Napoleon. There can be no doubt Hs 
the disciple knew the master well and was well verse 
in all of the great rhetoric of the period, from Row 
seau to Byron. ... 

The historian transcribes valuable records of Bol: 
var’s diplomatic conversations with eminent person 
involved in his campaigns, including representatives / 
or spokesmen for the great powers of the time. The 
show that he had a farsighted outline for Latin Amer 
can policy aimed at the preservation of freedom ani 
independence. The idea of federal union, of which ht 
spoke at the Panama Congress, appears from the ver 
beginning. ... 

The last chapters are devoted to the Liberator 
tragic decline. He saw his life’s work disregarded ant 
undone, his supporters crushed. He had reached tht 
summit of greatness only to lose everything. A Vene 
zuelan historian has said that Bolivar should have die! 
right after the Battle of Ayacucho, in the fullness 0 
his glory, instead of sinking “slowly like the rotating 
stars into the dark rim of the horizon over the watts 
at Santa Marta,” where he died on December 17, 1831. 

But the gods know better than historians. Such: 
dramatic end would have been less human, less mov 
ing, than what really happened. One of Bolivar’s mot 
admirable characteristics was his equanimity in ae 
fortune as well as in triumph. His biography has @ 
the force of a tragic novel. 


Roberto Garcia Pinto 





Translated from Sur (Buenos Aires) | 
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VERONA, EAST GERMANY 


Die Hochzeit von Lanneken by Herbert Nachbar. 
Aufberg Verlag: EAST BERLIN 


These lovers do not die. Despite a family quarrel, 
banishment from home and sabotage, the young 
Communist fisherman Henning and the medical stu- 
dent Barbara win permission to do what was denied 
to Romeo and Juliet: they are allowed to marry. 

This is the happy ending of the novel Die Hochzeit 
yon Lanneken (“The Wedding of Linneken”’), cur- 
rently featured in the windows of East Berlin book- 
stores. It also provides a counterpart to West Side 
Story by the American composer Leonard Bernstein, 
now on the stage of West Berlin’s Titania Palace. 
Bernstein, too, has transposed the love drama of Ro- 
meo and Juliet into a modern setting. 

While Bernstein’s musical involves two rival teen- 
age gangs in Manhattan, Nachbar’s novel takes place 
on the imaginary island of Lanneken, on the Baltic 
Sea. There the new social order of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic resolves a romantic conflict that 
brought tragedy to the young lovers of both Verona 
and New York. 

The father of Henning (Nachbar’s Romeo) is “Ad- 
miral” Johannes Grabe, once the manager of a fishery; 
the father of Barbara (Nachbar’s Juliet) is a wealthy 
fsherman, Heinrich Proepping, also known as the 
“King.” The two have long been bitter enemies. 

When the young couple falls in love, Grabe and 
his son quarrel. The old man wants nothing to do 
with “the bolshevists,” as he puts it, and banishes 
Henning—a member of the Communist Party—from 
home and the private fishing boats. Henning then 
joins the village fishing fleet, which up to then has 
been unsuccessful; by introducing more efficient meth- 
ods he turns the fleet into a profitable operation. 

This initial success does not satisfy Henning, the 
amateur activist. He wants to replace the fishing and 
canning cooperative, of liberal type A, with a more 
advanced, type B, cooperative. (An East Berlin news- 
paper describes him as being gifted with “larger in- 
sight into our time.” ) The fishing grounds, previously 
divided among individual fleets, will be opened to the 
combined efforts of all groups. 


Book Reviews 


“Admiral” Grabe, accustomed to fishing in an espe- 
cially productive area, finds these new developments 
outrageous. “This is thievery; in broad daylight you 
plan to do away with the fruits of a lifetime of hard 
work.” 

Henning’s plan to socialize the fishing grounds leads 
to what the Communist Party newspaper Neues 
Deutschland refers to as an “original version of the 
Romeo and Juliet story.” The “Admiral” and the 
“King,” who despise each other, are caught up to- 
gether in their backward, capitalist ways and ultimate- 
lv their mutual hostility to any form of socialism leads 
to their reconciliation. Old man Grabe even decides 
to sabotage the socialization of the fishery. One night 
he tampers with the weir baskets in such a way that a 
large part of the catch will escape. But the stubborn, 
anti-progressive “Admiral” Grabe is not irreparably 
bad; he has simply been ruined by capitalist society. 
Realizing how despicable his action was, he undoes 
the damage at the risk of his life and catches pneu- 
monia in the process. 

“King” Proepping, however, is more recalcitrant. 
“Tf I hear any more talk about socialization at the wed- 
ding I'll call it off. I'll not let you turn it into a mass 
meeting.” His daughter Barbara corrects him: “In 
that case you can go, Father; it’s my wedding, not 
yours.” Proepping leaves; there is no place for the 
wealthy fishery owner in this new society. 

Herbert Nachbar, accorded the Heinrich Mann 
prize in 1956 for his first novel, The Moon Has a 
Courtyard, was found worthy of further honors for 
this example of socialist narrative. He won the Free 
German Trade Union Federation’s 1961 prize for lit- 
erature. Neue Deutsche Literatur, the organ of the 
East German writers union, compared Nachbar’s 
work to the novels of Wilhelm Raabe; Neues Deutsch- 
land said: “Nachbar’s writing is inspired by the peo- 
ple’s own poetry.” 

The Leipziger Volkszeitung, however, criticized 
Nachbar’s Romeo. “One character remains weak— 
Henning Grabe, the motivating force behind socialist 
change in Laenneken. Why? Because Nachbar’s hero 
is shown almost without exception from his positive 
side.” 

Translated from Der Spiegel (Hamburg) 
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and Real-gymnasium to “arbiturium.” Short, bewildered, unreal participation in 


World War I. Art school training . planning stage design .. . All in all, 
I spent about six years at various theaters in and out of Berlin . designed 
close to 200 sets for operas, plays and operettas. C’est assez. Too big, too loud, 
too nervous, and too much spitting for good luck. The perspective was changed 
from the superdimensional theater to the 5”x8” miniature of the book. 
I have felt better ever since...Started book jacket work...typography... 
teaching. ..After this the only change in pursuit I remember was that of 
locale...(from Germany in 1934) Ten marks by the grace of Hitler and 
forty books. . .I took along. I arrived in N.Y. on a Friday and on the following 
Monday started working...In 1940 I became a citizen...in 1942 married 
Agnes O’Shea, apparently Irish, a social worker by profession. . .The important 
data seem to be in—a little shorter than the Gettysburg Address. Cut without 
mercy. It will be becoming.” 

Thank you, Mr. S. I don’t agree with the last, though I had to do it. 

ATLAS’ Art Director Jack Jaget studied (under George Salter) at the Cooper 
Union Art School, New York City, where he received the Graphics Award. He 
was born in Poland in 1935, came to New York in 1946, where he became a 
citizen and has lived ever since, now with his bride. He has been the Designer 
of MD magazine and, as a free lance, has designed for Western Printing, 
American Heritage, the Metropolitan Museum and Macmillan. Mr. Jaget works 
closely with our Editors, striving to give clear and fresh visual expression to our 
diverse and worldwide content, from cover picture to credit lines. 

Our copy editor, Elizabeth Huling, is the keystone of the bridge between our 
editorial and production departments. Across her desk travel typescripts to be 
carefully checked against the original texts, translations to be smoothed out, 
proofs to be read, pictures to be captioned and credited. Born in Chicago and 
raised in Vermont, Miss Huling was copy editor of The New Republic from 
1929 to 1951 and has also worked on The Nation, World and Business Inter- 
national. ATLAS welcomed her in September. 


Now that our staff has been introduced to you, our readers, please let us join 
in wishing you a happy Christmas season and a rewarding New Year. 








CREDITS 


The following shows the pages on which the 
illustrations appear and the sources from which 
they were gathered. 


411-419 Davip Levine; 434-435 Sovfoto; 
436 Arts et métiers graphiques (Paris), 
15 September 1932; 460 Madrid Comico 
(1898); 469-473 Sink, L’Express (Par- 
is), 5 October 1961; 475-476 © Punch 
(London), 13 October 1961; 477-478 
A. Caréme, L’Art de la Cuisine Frangaise 
au XIXiéme Siécle (Paris 1854); 479- 
485 Library of Congress, Rosenwald 
Collection; 486 French Film Office; 487 
La Fiera del Cinema, October 1961; 488 
French Film Office; 488-489 La Fiera 
del Cinema; 490-492 Mark Twain, In- 
nocents Abroad, H. H. Bancroft Co. 
(1869). 
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ELEANOR DAVIDSON WORLEY 





An index to Volume Il will be available in February 


to those of our readers who request it. 





SOURCES 


AFRICA SOUTH IN EXILE, Abford Ho: se, Wilton Road, London, S.W.1; BERLINER MORGENPOST, 1-3 Marien 
dorfer Damm, West Berlin; BERLINSKE TIDENDE, 34 Pilestaede, Copenhagen; LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA, via de 
Porta Pinciana, 1 Rome (319); CORRIERE DELLA SERA, 28 via Solferino, Milan; CUISINE ET VINS DE FRANCE, % 
Faubourg Saint-Honore, Paris; FRANCE OBSERVATEUR, 20 rue de Fourmis, Paris; FRANKFURTER ALLGEMEINE, 
Frankfurt; THE JERUSALEM POST, P.O. Box 81, Jerusalem; LES LETTRES FRANCAISES, 5 rue du Fg-Poissonniere, 
Paris 9e; MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, 3 Cross Street, Manchester; EL MERCURIO, Santiago de Chile; 
MOSCOW NEWS, 16/2 Gorky Street, Moscow; NIPPON, 3-19 Otowa-cho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo; LES NOUVELIES 
LITTERAIRES, 17 rue du Montparnasse, Paris 6e; NOVY MIR, Pushkinskaya Ploshchad 5, Moscow; THE OBSERVER, 
22 Tudor Street, London E. C. 4; PEKING REVIEW, Foreign Languages Press, Pai Wan Chuang, Peking 37; IL PONTE, 
29 Piazza Indipendenza, Florence; PROGRESS, Bangkok; THE SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, London W. C. |; 
DER SPIEGEL, 1 Presshaus, Hamburg; LA STAMPA, 80 via Roma, Turin; SUR, 689 San Martin, Buenos Aires; THOUGHT, 
35 Fais Bazar, Delhi; EL TIEMPO, 3633 Apartado Aereo, Bogoté; VERDE OLIVO, Infanta 1,011 esq. a Penalver, 
Havana; DIE ZEIT, Presshaus, Hamburg 1. 


N.B. Correction: In the September ATLAS, Weiner Wochenausgabe should have been Wiener Wochenausgabe. 
In the October ATLAS, the name of the translator of Pro Patria, Erik J. Friis, was inadvertently omitted. 
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This year, 
wish your friends 
a“ Merry Christmas’... 


... by Sharing with them your discovery of Ps. [ As 


Now you can give your friends an exciting, enlightening experience 
which will add new dimensions to their knowledge of world affairs, new depth 


and authority to their conversation. 


This Christmas, give them subscriptions to ATLAS, The Magazine Of 
The World Press. They will appreciate your thoughtfulness each month 
throughout 1962. 


And because ATLAS is new and unique in its world press coverage, 
your gifts will be welcomed as being refreshingly different. ATLAS is economical 
to give, too. You save $1.50 on each subscription after the first. And your own 
subscription, new or extension, may be included at these rates. 


So take a moment now to fill out and mail the postage-free order card 


bound in this issue. An attractive gift announcement card, signed in your name, 
will be mailed to each recipient to arrive in time for Christmas. 


SPECIAL One | year subscription (your own of gift) ...ccceceeeees $7.50 


CHRISTMAS ~— oF 
= Perea eee Please add $1.00 per subscription outside the U.S. and its 
GIFT RATES: | Possessions. 


Each additional 1 year subscriptions .........ccecccesscosveseese $6.00 


31 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





of Villard d’Honnecourt, XIII C. 
The beasts on the facades honor 
the pair of miraculous oxen said 
to have borne the stone for the 
cathedral up the crag on which it 
stands. The hand is unexplained. 
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